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informative . . . authoritative ... each with a purpose 
- « - each the product of the finest minds in the fie 


BOOKLETS 


TO HELP YOU IN YOUR WORK 


PLANNING FACILITIES 
A complete guide for the planning of modern facilities for 
athletics. reereation, phy-ieal and health education. Includes 
indoor and outdoor facilities, swimming pools, stadia and 
field houses. 


127 pages Price $1.50 


FLOODLIGHTING 
Contains NEMA standard floodlight layouts for popular ath- 
letic and reereation activities. Complete with diagrams that 
show number and type ot floodlight- needed. location. num- 
ber and height of poles. 


38 pages Price $ .25 


RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING 
A comprehensive report of the National Conference held to 
establish guiding principles for every phase of total commu- 
nity recreation, Outlines principles, practices and policies 
for any one to follow, 


167 pages Price $1.25 


Another valuable report this by the National Conference 
on Graduate Study in health. physieal education and recrea- 
tion. To improve graduate study and preparation in these 
three fields, 


Price $1.00 


UNDERGRADUATE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


A booklet containing recommendations of the National Con- 

ference to improve undergraduate preparation in health edu- 

cation. physieal education and recreation, 

40 pages Price $1.00 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 

Points up the need for physical activity for children of ele- 

mentary school age. Offers a well-rounded program and a 


thorough guide to planning physical education programs for 
children of 5 to 13 years of age. 


Price $ .50 


Write today for your copies of these important and valuable booklets. 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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This seal, pridemark of j 


the Athletic Institute, 


OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION | 
identities its members! 
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Call for 
Moore Gym Suits 


and you call for 


smart uniformity 


Comes September, and comes the 
need for smart, uniform gym suits. 
To the vast majority of directors of 
physical education that means only 
one thing, Moore Gym Suits. For 
through the experience of classes 
wearing them has come the 
knowledge that these colorful, 


uniform suits deliver more—in style, 


Style Al2-66 smart one-piece 
suit that looks two piece, in 
Tg White and colors. For misses 
less, too, in the long run. Better order 

, stunning styles in our latest 
color catalog, yours free on 
request. 


in long wear, in enjoyment! And for 


your Moore Gym Suits now. 


Also request our brochure, 
Suit Uniformity.’’ 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


makers of'smart gym suits for girls 


932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO © 25-34 JACKSON, LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. © 1908 BEVERLY BLVD. LOS ANGELES 
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AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
... Plus in performance— Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


1953 
June 15-19 
30th Annual Conference of the American 
Physical Therapy Association, Dallas, Tex. 
June 22-26 
American Home Economics Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Convention of the National League for 
Nursing, Cleveland, Ohio. 
July 9-15 
World Festival of Folk Dance and Folk. 
Song, Biarritz, France and Pamplona, 
Spain. 
July 13-24 
Fourth Session of Institute of Scientific 
Studies for Prevention of Alcoholism, 
Loma Linda, California. 
July 19-26 
Second International Congress on Physi- 
cal Education and Women's Sports, Paris. 
August 2-9 
Third World Phyiscal Education Congress, 
Istanbul, Turkey. 
August 16-22 
Sixth Annual Meeting, World Federation 
for Mental Health, Vienna, Austria. 
October 15-18 
Annual Conference of the Western So- 


ciety for Physical Education of College 
Women, Reno, Nevada. 


1954 
Feb. 24-26 


Southern District Convention, Biloxi, Miss. 
March 29-April 1 
Midwest District Convention, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
March 31-Apr. 3 
Southwest District Convention, Tucson, 
Ariz. 
April 7-10 
Central 
Nebr. 
April 18-23 
Joint National AAHPER and Eastern Dis- 
trict Convention, New York City. 


District Convention, Lincoln, 


GRADUATING? . . . Second 
class mail cannot be for- 
warded. Be sure to notify 
AAHPER of your new address. 
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Percent of various nutrients in our national food supply 
provided by all dairy foods. 


75.6% Calcium 


11.2% Thiamine 48.1% Riboflavin 


16.5% Energy 26.0% Protein 


18.8% Vitamin A Value 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET 


« CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Milk, cheese, ice cream and butter 
cost Americans /ess than one-fifth 
of their food dollar. ' 

Returns from this investment 
in dairy foods are high, for they 
provide a large supply of impor- 
tant nutrients. For instance, more 
than three-fourths of the calcium 
available per person per day in the 
United States comes from dairy 
foods. These same foods also pro- 
vide nearly one-half of our ribo- 
flavin and more than one-fourth 
of our protein.* 

Calculations of the national food 
supply do not allow for either loss 
or waste in the home. Since there 
is no waste in dairy foods, they 
can be counted on to provide their 
full quota of nutrients. 


AN ECONOMICAL INVESTMENT IN GOOD HEALTH 


Not only the quantity but the 
quality of the nutrients in dairy 
foods is important. No caicium 
is better utilized than that of milk. 
The riboflavin of ice cream has 
been shown to be almost 100 per 
cent available to the body.’ The 
protein of milk, cheese, and ice 
cream is well utilized for growth 
and maintenance of body tissue. 
Butter and the butterfat in dairy 
foods supply about one-fifth of the 
vitamin A in our national food 
supply.’ 

Milk and milk products are a 
good food buy, nutritionally and 
economically. 


'The Marketing and Transportation Situation, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A 
(March-April) 1952 

?Data from Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U.S.D.A., 1952 

*Everson, G., Wheeler, E., Walker, H., and Caul 
field, W. J. Availability of riboflavin of ice cream, 
peas, and almonds, judged by urinary excretion 
of the vitamin by women subjects. J. Nutr 
35:209 (Feb.) 1948. 


This seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have 
been found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 
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Since 1915... the Na 
tional Dairy Couneil, 
a non-profit organiza 

tion, has been devoted 
to nutrition research 
and education to extend 
the use of dairy products 
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Golf Books 
from 


McGraw-Hill 


STOP THAT SLICE! 

By Joe Dante and Len Exuior. Draw- 
ings by Bill Crawford. 60 pages, $2.00 
Excellent for every golfer’s library, this 
book is of great value for beginner or 
advanced player. Complete with fine il- 
lustrations and written in clear, logical 
language, it explains how to eliminate 
slicing from your golf game in six easy 
to learn steps. The Dante “Square Face 
System” has been tried and tested by 
both amateurs and professionals, and is 
guaranteed to stop the one shot that 
ruins most golf games. 


GOLF. A New Approach 
By Lioyp MAnGrum. 127 pages, $3.50 


Primarily a picture book, with just 
enough text to explain how to make all 
the shots, this book offers a new ap- 
proach to golf instructions. Instead of 
starting with the most difficult of all 
shots—driving, and the woods—the au- 
thor starts with the easiest shot—the 
short putt. Then he moves the reader 
gradually away from the green with 
chapters on chip shots, trap shots, short 
irons, medium irons, and finally the 
wood shots. 


THE NINE BAD SHOTS 
OF GOLF. 


What to Do about Them 

By Jim Dante, five times President of 
the New Jersey P.G.A., and Leo 
Diecet, twice American P.G.A. Cham- 
pion, in collaboration with Len Etwiorr, 
Sports Editor of the Newark Evening 
News. 189 pages, $3.50 


Tells how to correct the nine basic mis- 
takes made in golf—slicing, hooking, 
topping, smothering, pulling, pushing, 
skying, schlafing, and shanking. A 
whole chapter is devoted to each of the 
nine “gremlin” shots, and there are sev- 
eral chapters devoted to pitching, chip- 
ping, putting, playing out of the rough 
and traps, and uneven lies. A ten-minute 
sound motion picture by the same title 
as the book is available in color at 
$85.00, in black and white at $40.00. 


GOLF DOCTOR 

By Dr. Cary Mipptecorr, 103 pages, 
$3.75 

Applies scientific principles to show that 
a sound golf swing can be developed by 
proper grip and stance in accordance 
with the individual’s anatomic build. 
Professional pictures catch each part of 
the swing, stance, and grip. Golf Doctor 
discusses putting in detail, chipping and 
pitching, troublesome lies, and individual 
shots with irons and woods. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Dr. Edith M. Lindsay is Asst. Prof. of Pub- 
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sultant in Health Education, Univ. of 
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Epiror: 

I am a 6th grade teacher and President 
of the Springfield Township Teachers As- 
sociation. I have been corresponding with 
a Japanese teacher of physical education 
who has asked me to send her materials 
in her field. 

I am asking you to help to the extent 
of sending her a subscription to your mag 
azine. I know it would be of great help to 
her in her work, and I’m sure it would do 
much to further international understand 
ing in the teaching profession. 

I enclose her name and address. 

N. Dean Evans 
705 State Road 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

The AAHPER does not have funds allocated 
for this purpose but would like to encourage 
interested teachers and student major clubs 
to contribute names of foreign teachers who 
should receive our JOURNAL and $1.00 or 
more to: The Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


GAMMA GLOBULIN- 

obtained from human blood— 
protects for a few weeks. 
But it is in very shorf supply. 


When POLIO is around, 
follow these PRECAUTIONS 
1 Keep clean 

2 Don't get fatigued 

3 Avoid new groups 

4 Don't get chilled 


A VACCINE 
is not ready for 1953. But 
there is hope for the future. 


Marion A. Sanborn 1s Instructor 
Physical Education for Women at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. She has di- 
rected a Small Craft Program at Camp 
Nicolet, Wisconsin. 

Rolland J]. Langerman is Recreation Di- 
rector, Walled Lake Consolidated School, 
Walled Lake, Michigan. 
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In This Issue 
e “Sailing, sailing...” Our 
cover pictures the Svea, owned 
by Gosta Eriksen, now crew 
coach at Syracuse University. 
When he was Freshman crew 
coach at the University of 
Washington, the Svea was 
used as the training boat un- 
til dinghies were purchased. 
A 35-ft. sloop rigged boat, she 
has won many races. Photo by 
Kenneth G. Ollar, 
Wash. 

e If you would like to sail, in 
colege or on your own, read 
our lead article (p. 6) and 
the short article on page 23. 
e Rowing is featured in a pic- 
torial center spread. 

e Archery has now been suc- 
cessfully taught to a totally 
blind boy (p. 15). 

e Summer is the time for 
camping. In addition to an 
authoritative article by Bar- 
bara Ellen Joy, there is one on 
a new family camping course. 
See pages 9 and 16. 

e The question of certifica- 
tion for recreation personnel 
is important to Ae AHPER 
members. Read, “Is Certifica- 
tion the Answer?” 

e An AAHPER committee 
reports its findings on health 
teaching units and gives sam- 
ple units (p. 19). 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it is 
to take effect. Address 

Cireulation AAHPER 

1201 (6th St.. N.W. 

Washington 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your fermer address once the Post 
office has been notified of your address 
change. Duplicate copies cannot be 
sent. 
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Four on a reach — light breeze and cloudy skies. 


MOIST THE SAILS! 


Sailing as part of the college program 


by CLIFFORD PEEK 


by E. F. Marten, State of Washington Campus Studios 


HEN A SPARKLING blue 
fresh-water lake some 23 miles 
long washes gently upon campus 
shores, little promotion is needed to 
interest students in water sports. And 
when, in addition, that campus has 
a long history of successful intercol- 
legiate crews it is not surprising that 
student and faculty aquatic interests 
would work their influence upon the 
department of physical education. 
This has occurred at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, in Seattle, where 
sailing is being enthusiastically 
elected as one of the six quarters of 
activity credit required for gradua- 
tion. ‘The typical student reaction is 
indicated in the remarks of one 
sophomore sailor who said, “IT never 
knew physical education could be so 
much fun. ‘The sunshine, the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted and get 
away from the noise and the din is 
sure great—the only thing which 
would make it better would be to 
have girls in the class too.” His sug- 
gestion is most appropriate, since 
sailing is an excellent coeducational 
activity. 


6 


How It Began 


In the fall of 1947 when local 
yacht club members urged that sail- 
ing be offered as a course in the de- 
partment of physical and health edu- 
cation, the problems of expense, wa- 
ter hazards, equipment, and schedul- 
ing were carefully studied. Sailing 
supporters secured promises of re- 
duced prices from boat builders and 
suggested that the program would 
reduce demand for gymnasium space. 
This was a persuasive point, as stu- 
dent enrollment was at an all-time 
high and facilities were in maximum 
use. A Seattle boat builder proposed 
the purchase of a flattie fleet as both 
practical and inexpensive and stated 
that rentals after class use would pro- 
vide sufhcient 
nance. 


revenue for mainte- 


The decision to offer sailing was 
reached in 1948 and builders were 
asked to recommend suitable designs. 
Bids were invited and offers came 
flooding in. Over-all argument, how- 


ever, was the compelling fact that 
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no bid in the flattie or lightning 
classes was sufficiently low to meet 
the $1,700 budget for purchase of 
equipment. Theefore, Gosta Erik- 
sen, at that time Freshman Crew 
Coach, urged the selection of a mold- 
ed mahogany plywood sailing dinghy 
and his recommendation was_ fol- 
lowed. ‘The use of this craft during 
the past three years has demonstrated 
that sailing need not be so expensive 
as to discourage schools and colleges 
from offering this fascinating activity 
with its universal recreational ap- 


peal. 
The Boats 
The 12-foot dinghies equipped 


with 14-foot masts and 7-foot beams 
have proved satisfactory their 
original purchase cost, maintenance, 
ease in handling, safety, maximum 
capacity, weight, minimum storage 
space, response to tiller, and sim- 
plicity of rigging. Occasionally they 
have been criticized for their lack of 
maneuverability in a light wind and 
their undue tendency to make to 
leeward, but when a sailing budget is 
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limited, it is difficult to find a boat 
better suited for elementary instruc- 
tional purposes. The four boats cost 
approximately $1,700. They provide 
capacity for 11 students and instruc- 
tor and, assuming two sections of 
two hours each day, 110 students may 
be accommodated each quarter. 
Experience indicates that replace- 
ment will not be necessary for ten 
years if use is limited to fall and 
spring quarters. This is no problem 
since winter weather, in most com- 
munities, is not desirable for sailing. 
Accordingly, replacement cost is re- 
duced to approximately 85c per 
quarter per student use of the sailing 
craft, which compares most favorably 
with equipment cost of other physi- 
cal education activities. New sails 
will not be necessary for three years, 
even though they have been pur- 
chased for $120 awaiting the day 
when the old sails must be discarded. 


Facilities 


When the Husky intercollegiate 
crews recently moved to their new 
building, their old facilities were 
available for indoor storage of the 
dinghies, which are easily lifted and 
carried into the shellhouse by the 
three students assigned to each boat. 
Any shed-type building with a door 
clearance of 15 feet for the mast and 
six feet in width is suitable for dry 
storage. Keeping the boats under 
shelter insures long life, gives pro- 


tection against vandals, and permits 
proper care of sails and equipment. 
Mildew, the ever-present danger for 
cotton sails, may be completely pre- 
vented when dry storage is used. 

If classroom facilities are available 
for chalk talks, knot-tying, note-tak- 
ing, and written examinations on 
inclement weather days, the instruc- 
tional program is greatly facilitiated. 
The famous old Pocock Husky shell 
loft at the former varsity crew shell 
house provides room for this pur- 
pose. 

Oars are carried for emergency use 
and are very much needed when 
beautiful sunlit days bring no wind 
and mirror-like water. On such days, 
rowing provides the vigorous activity 
so desirable for the college program. 


Maintenance 


Maintenance has been limited to 
annual cleaning, filling of dents and 
gashes, use of steel wool, and two 
coats of varnish applied by student 
help one week prior to the opening 
of school. An occasional cracked oar, 
a bent oar lock, and torn life cushion 
covers have caused modest repaint 
charges and replacements. Alert in 
structors are concerned about reduc- 
ing Maintenance, since most of it Is 
accomplished through their own pet 
sonal effort. 

Care of the boats is facilitated by 
designating four skippers each class 
period. Their duties include inspec 


Above: The University of Washington sailing dinghies are lightweight 
for easy handling. The author is on the starboard. 


Right: Close-up of sailing dinghy No. 1 in use. 


tion and reporting of all new or re 
cent damage, direction place- 
ment of their crews in carrying the 
boats to and from the shellhouse, 
securing and returning equipment, 
and responsibility for enforcing 
course and salety regulations on the 
Each member of the class 
during the quarter is expected to 
acquire the necessary skill which re 
sponsibility as a skipper requires, 
since he will have the opportunity to 
serve in that capacity. 

As sailing is comparatively hazard 


water. 


ous, students are accepted only alter 
evidence of swimming ability. Even 
the most stable craft will capsize in 
gusty winds when an inexperienced 
hand is at the tiller. In the begin 
ning classes, three boats have cap 
sized in three years. All crew mem 
bers were quickly rescued and sub 
sequent inspection revealed no dam 
age to the equipment. Continual 
emphasis upon safety and occasional 
review of student responsibility and 
action when a boat is capsized are 
necessary to guard against fatality. 


Sailing Club 


‘The use of the boats after class by 
students has always been a problem, 
since Maintenance costs rise so sharp 
ly under these circumstances. Rental 
charges adjusted to student pocket 
books are insufficient to cover the in 
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creased expense. Ideally, of course, 
class instruction should stimulate 
sailing as recreation outside of class 
time. The organization of a sailing 
club with borrowed capital funds of 
$3,000 and the purchase of a fleet of 
of six scow-type specially designed 
boats available to all qualified stu- 
dents for a membership fee of $15.00 
for the school year has solved this 
problem very satisfactorily at Wash- 
ington. 

The club uses storage facilities 
provided by the University and 
numbers among its members many 
of the sailing class participants. They 
enter races, go on all day cruises, and 
maintain and repair their boats un- 
der the direction of their student 
fleet captain. Their organization is 
not responsible in any way to the 
physical education department, al- 
though storage facilities are shared. 
In the club the member is first initi- 
ated as “crew” alter paying his mem- 
bership fee and passing the swim- 
ming test. A “crew” is qualified to 
sail or race when accompanied by a 
skipper or chief. Skippers must dem- 
onstrate competence in sailboat han- 
dling after serving as “crew” for a 
stated period. ‘They are permitted to 
sail or race without supervision. The 
chief must qualify as “crew” and 
skipper, pass an examination in 
safety and rules of the road, know 
first aid, and have a record of service 
to the club. 

The club has established a racing 
challenge ladder which enables the 
winners to represent the University 
in intercollegiate regattas. It serves 
as a logical outgrowth of the instruc- 
tional program and has provided 
sailing for those who seek it for rec- 
reation and competition outside of 
class participation. 

The course content as conducted 
at the University is presented in de- 
tailed outline for modification and 
revision for local adoption, It indi- 
cates the basic knowledge and skills 
which may be covered in one quar- 
ters work, and suggests minimum re- 
quirements. 
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II. Objectives 

To teach basic sailing terminology. 

‘To stress water safety. 

To teach sailboat handling. 

lo create interest in yacht racing. 

‘To acquaint students with rules of the 
road. 

lo provide sufficient sailing experience 
for intelligent choice as a recreational 
activity. 

‘To encourage small craft ownership. 


Ill. Course regulations 
A. Safety 

1. Class members must pass 100 yard 
Swim test. 
Boats must sail as a group within 
an area of 200 yards unless tended 
by motor driven boat. 
Helmsmen will not be changed in 
gusty or shifting wind. 
Three life preservers, 1 set of oars 
will be carried in each boat. 
If capsized, the crew will remain 
with the boat and all other class 
members will lower sail and row 
immediately to the rescue. 

6. Smoking will not be permitted in 

boats, shell house or landing. 
. Skipper responsibility 
1. Inventory of equipment and boat 
damage check prior to embarking 
and upon return. 

2. Enforcement of safety regulations 
in embarking and landing proce- 
dures for his crew. 

3. Enforcement of smoking regula- 
tions. 

Embarking 
1. Boats will be carried to landing 

and placed in water. 

Skipper will bring boat along side 

landing and fend off at midship 

heading into the wind. 

$8. Crew will embark. 

4. Skipper will head into stream and 
push off from ramp at stern. 

5. In deep water, skipper will order 
centerboard inserted, and will ship 
rudder. 

6. Skipper will head into wind and 
hoist sails. 
a. Crew 
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feeds sail in slot’ and 
hoists away. 

b. Crew adjusts position in boat 
for proper trim and remains 
alert to shift ballast as occa- 
sion demands. 

. Landing 

1. Boat headed into wind. 

2. Sails lowered. 

8. Centerboard and rudder stowed. 

4. Boat reversed to slide using oars, 
skipper fends off, steps out, brings 
side to ramp, crew disembarks, re- 
moves gear and assists skipper in 
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heading north and hoisting boat 
to landing on keel, not hull. 
5. Boats emptied of water if any. 
6. Boats carried into shell house. 
7. Equipment stored. 
. Uniform 
1. Required 
a. Rubber sole shoes to be worn 
after student reaches shell 
house. 
b. Clean warm clothing. 
2. Recommended 
a. Woolen underclothing 
Yachting shoes, wool socks 
Denim trousers blue (without 
metal rivets) 
Sweater (blue) 
Padded lightweight blue jacket 
Rainproof coat and hat 
. Gloves 
. Class time 
1, 12:25 - 1.45 
2. 2:25 - 3:45 
». Inclement Weather Activities 
1. Students should bring notebooks 
to each class regardless of weather. 
Notes checked at end of quarter. 
Unannounced quizzes. 
Conferences and lectures. 
Boat maintenance and shell house 
improvement. 
Knot tying. 


IV. Course Content 
A. Nautical terminology 
B. Theory of Sailing 
C. Types and characteristics 
D. Rigging 
FE. Sailing the Boat 
F. Right of Way 
G. Racing 
H. Knots and Use of Lines 
V. Testing 
A. Practical test 
1. Ability to run, reach, trim. sails, 
controlled jibe, come about, ob- 
serve safety regulations, perform 
skipper’s duties, race, moor, care 
for sails. 
. Written 
1. Terminology 
2. True, false and completion test on 
theory of sailing, safety, and rules 
of the road. 
Note: Since sailing is designed as an activity 
course formal lecture and theory content will de- 
pend upon number of days of inclement weather. 
Careful record should be kept of material covered 


so that suitable testing may be accomplished for 
each class. 


Sailing Is a Must 

Sailing at the University of Wash- 
ington has been accomplished at 
modest cost, has great appeal, is vig- 
orously supported by a water-minded 
community and enables students to 
acquire skill in small boat handling. 
In a state where numerous lakes, 
streams, and Puget Sound combine 
to make water sports, fishing, and 
cruising available to all, sailing is 
not only indicated, it is a must. * 
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The happy experiences 
of family camping carry 
over into coming years 


by GEORGE W. MARTIN 


Photos courtesy Olympic College 
ET’S SING “Silent Night.” I 
looked down. There in the 
twilight stood a tiny figure. Her eyes 
were wide with excitement. Our 
family camping class had met for 
the weekend at Deer Park high in 
the Olympic Mountains. In the early 
evening we had walked up the trail 
about a half mile from camp in the 
beautiful alpine meadows to the top 
of Green Mountain to watch the sun- 
set. It had been a gorgeous sight. 
Slowly as the color in the sky faded 
and the darkness moved up the val- 
leys to cover the surrounding peaks, 
the lights of the towns began to ap- 
pear in the valley below us. 

I reached down and took the 
child’s hand. She was our guest on 
this trip and had never had a chance 
to camp before. ‘To me she was ex- 
pressing in a very real way the hap- 
piness of dozens of children who had 
camped with us this summer for the 
first time in our family camping 


Family Lamping 
Course 


The older children and adults view the Olympics from 
Wash. ) Maiden Peak which they reached after a 3‘%-mile hike. 


class. The stars did suggest the song 
“Silent Night,” so I answered, ‘Yes, 
1 think that would be fine.” As we 
sang together, I knew that family 
camping was filling a real place in 
our Olympic College outdoor pro- 
gram; that this was the first of many 
summers in growing 
service to family living. 


educational 


Goals of the Course 

Registration is by families. ‘The 
course actually has two goals: first to 
teach families the art of camping to- 
gether; and second, to acquaint fami- 
lies of this community with a great 
variety of beautiful camping spots in 
the Olympic Peninsula. 

There are six meetings in the 
course. Each meeting is held at an 
established campsite. Subjects em- 
phasized are camp fun, singing, 
campfire technique, camp cooking, 
hiking, first aid, and safety. The di- 
rector and his assistants from the col- 


lege stafl are experienced campers 
and have been trained in outdoor 
living. This gives members of the 
class a much desired opportunity to 
observe the camping techniques of 
leaders who will make camping for 
the whole family a happy experience. 

To be successful, this class requires 
careful planning. Besides the leaders, 
it is important to include other fami 
lies who have camped before, in o1 
der that new members may learn 
valuable lessons from fellow camp 
ers. Since our chief concern is to 
give members a chance to experience 
the enjoyment possible in camping, 
each meeting is planned to stress a 
particular topic, 


At the Campsite 
We usually arrive at the campsite 
as early as possible on Saturday to 
allow ample time for families to es 
tablish camp ane get settled before 
(Concluded on page 18) 


Chet Ullin, local mountainer and outdoor recreation leader, starts 


the evening singing as the families gather around the campfire. 
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Hk college and university health 
service has gone far in achieving 

the primary purpose of the health 
service—the prevention and treat- 
ment of acute illnesses. The second 
obligation, important than 
olten realized, is to help students 
reach their optimum level of physi- 
cal and emotional health and devel- 
opment. This goal is best attained 
by a co-operative relationship be- 
tween the health service and all 
those persons who share with the 
medical adviser the responsibility for 
the health and welfare of students. 
Acceptance of this broader scope 
of the physician's activities means 
that the physician is a teacher and, 
if you will, a health educator. He 
rightlully takes a leadership role in 
the field of health education, the 
goal of which is to inspire people to 
act and to act on sound knowledge. 


more 


Individual Counseling 

The student can best be motivat- 
ed to modily his health behavior in 
the light of new knowledge and new 
resources through individual coun- 
seling combined with group instruc- 
tion. Members of the health service 
are in an advantageous position to 
give individual instruction. 

‘The element most needed is time. 
Health education cannot be accom- 
plished in a hasty interview. It has 
been stated that this is expensive at- 
tention and necessitates seeing fewer 


Education Through 
College Health Services 


by EDITH M. LINDSAY 


students each day. The decision 
must, therefore, rest upon the pur- 
pose of the health service, the avail- 
ability of personnel, and the num- 
ber of students requiring attention. 

Many of those on the health staff 
do accept the fact that health serv- 
ices should and can contribute to 
the health education of college stu- 
dents. Physicians and nurses can be 
extremely influential in| promoting 
dynamic health practices if they per- 
ceive their opportunity. 

Tools and techniques should be 
utilized which will enhance the et- 
fectiveness of physician and nurse as 
teachers. One of the first factors in 
being a successful teacher is to rec- 
ognize the danger of “giving ad- 
vice,” of a “know-everything” atti- 
tude, of a sense of authority. A 
teacher is a good listener, asks ques- 
tions, recognizes problems, and _at- 
tempts to help solve problems. A 
good teacher develops an under- 


The nutritionist assists students to plan well-balanced meals. 


standing of human relations. ‘The 
college health service presents an in- 
valuable opportunity for making a 
vital contribution to the health un- 
derstandings, attitudes, and 
tices of college students. 


prac- 


Developing Attitudes 

It is generally through the person- 
nel that the student receives his first 
impression of the college health 
service. Every personal contact he 
makes has an educational value at a 
time when he is developing atti- 
tudes toward professional people 
and their services. The staff, by 
what they say or do not say, their 
manner of speaking, their actions, 
the procedures they follow, and the 
emotional atmosphere or permissive- 
ness of the interview significantly af- 
fect the student’s health behavior. 
Good scientific clinical procedures 
in handling students’ complaints 
have health education value. 

‘To be tully effective in the broad- 
er program, the physician and the 
nurse need to understand the char- 
acteristics of college students, and 
their reactions to their environment. 
The health service staff must be pre- 
pared to deal not only with a cold 
or a headache but with the student's 
cultural and psychological conflicts, 
his attitudes, and his values. The 
complaint given by the student may 
not be his real problem. 

Health education must take its cue 
from a knowledge of the motivations 
of the student at a given time and 
in a specific situation. A student 
who reports to the health service is 
already motivated and is in a recep- 
tive mood to grasp information 
about his condition. This learning 
readiness can be utilized to get stu- 
dents to want to follow good health 
practices. 
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Good Relationships 

A friendly atmosphere will put 
the student at ease. The first step is 
the alleviation of anxiety in the stu- 
dent. A warm and permissive atmos- 
phere in which there is a two-way 
communication between counselor 
and student will help the student see 
his problem more clearly. Continu- 
ity of care by the same physician 
facilitates rapport and good student- 
physician relationship. 

It must be recognized that indi- 
vidual differences exist—that one 
student may have a good deal of 
health knowledge and understand- 
ing, another very little; one may be 
mature emotionally, another imma- 
ture. Therefore, one must take such 
variations into account in student 
interviews. A student wants to know 
the “why” of an existing condition 
or of a recommendation made by 
the physician. Simple, concise ex- 
planations are best. 

Furthermore, the co-operation of 
the student is essential. Unless the 
student is willing to carry out the 
measures arrived at by joint discus- 
sion, health teaching is useless. A 
student may even refuse to carry out 
necessary measures for his improve- 
ment. For example, a diabetic may 
be adverse to curbing his indulgence 
in foods. ‘Thus, the patient’s attitude 
toward his illness or defect sets the 
course of his program. 

A situation must have meaning for 
the learner if he is to profit from 
the experience. Encouraging stu- 
dents to assume responsibility for 
solving health problems develops 
initiative and self-direction in health 
matters which will form a basis for 
solving future problems. Helping to 
make decisions which lead to action 
is the most effective way to bring 
about changes in behavior. 


Examples of Procedures 

There are many areas in the health 
service wherein effective health edu- 
cation procedures may be practiced. 
Physical Examinations, The kind 
of examination and medical care 
given during the college years forms 
a basis for judging sound medical 
service in the post college years. 

The examiner determines whether 
or not the possibilities for health 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, 


AND RECREATION 


Helping a student to understand her health problem—a good 


health education procedure. 


education in the physical examina- 
tion are realized. If he is able to 
perform an unhurried entrance ex- 
amination, followed by a summary 
conference with the student in which 
an interpretation of the results of 
the examination is given, he is cre- 
ating a learning situation. ‘This 
means that fewer students can be ex 
amined each day. It also implies 
that each student, regardless of his 
physical condition, is entitled to 
know the results of his examination 
so that his mind may be relieved of 
anxieties. 

Each health service should decide 
on whether the summary conference 
is given the student at the comple- 
tion of the examination or whether 
the information is given at a subse- 
quent conference. ‘The important 
consideration is that all students re- 
ceive adequate information to enable 
them to understand their health con- 
dition and its implications. 

Vision Testing. Screening for visual 
acuity is an effective educational ex- 
perience when it is performed ac 
cording to the standards recommend- 
ed by the National Association for 
the Prevention of Blindness. Here, 
again, the conference following the 
examination is important. It is there 
that the findings of the case are dis 
cussed and plans for follow-up made. 
The proper lighting, the use of the 
eyes when studying and reading, and 


the necessity for using glasses as pre 
scribed should also be discussed. 
Communicable Disease Control. 
Here is an opportunity to explore 
with students the spread of commu- 
nicable diseases and to emphasize 
their individual responsibility, both 
to themselves and to others, to exer- 
cise extreme care in order to break 
the chain of infection. 

Immunization and tuberculosis 
control programs give still other op 
portunities for teaching students 
what constitutes optimum preventive 
and diagnostic medical care. Expla- 
nation of the possible types of reac- 
tions and their meaning will elimi 
nate anxieties. For example, the stu 
dent should understand that a posi 
tive tuberculin reaction does not 
necessarily mean the presence of ac 
tive tuberculosis. 

In discussing athlete’s foot, the ex 
aminer can point out preventive 
measures and can give information 
on care of the feet. 

Chronic Disease. Although the in 
cidence of chronic diseases is not 
high among college students, worry 
about them is. ‘The student who has 
a chronic illness, such as a heart con 
dition, should have his anxieties al- 
layed by helping him to understand 
his problem, to accept it, and to plan 
his activities within the limitations 
of his condition. 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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HIGH SCHOOL physical 
educator, by reading this arti- 
cle, will learn anything that he does 
not already know. However, the 
facts presented here will confirm his 
contention that too much is expect- 
ed of him. Although: this study was 
confined to California, the same sit- 
uation exists throughout the United 
States. 

‘To survey their duties, question- 
naires were sent to 312 male, public 
senior high school physical educators 
in California. Of these men, 205, 
or 66 per cent, answered. All sec- 
tions of the state were proportion- 
ately represented as were cities, 
towns, and rural areas. The average 
daily attendance of the schools va- 
ried from ten to over 5,000 students. 
The respondents ranged in experi- 
ence from those graduating in 1916 
to those receiving the Bachelor's de- 
gree in 1950. Thus, the study was 
truly representative of the senior 
high school physical educators of 
California. 

After-School Duties 

The response to the inquiry con- 
cerning coaching duties is shown in 
‘Table | 

‘Table warrants several conclu- 
sions: (1) almost without exception, 
physical educators ar eexpected to 
coach. ‘The only exceptions were 
a few of the older men who held 
administrative positions; (2) almost 
one-half of the physical educators 
coach three sports; (3) if the 11 per 
cent of the men who coach two 
sports and = supervise intramurals 
were added to the 45 per cent of 
the men who coach three or more 
sports, the statement could safely 
be made that over one-half of the 
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physical educators are engaged in 
after-school activities the entire 
year; (4) almost one out of five 
coaches three or more sports plus 
supervising intramurals. Many stat- 
ed on the questionnaire that the in- 
tramural program is even scheduled 
during the noon hour. 


Curricular Duties 

During the regularly scheduled 
class periods, the physical educators 
are not idle. Sixty-four per cent of 
the respondents taught both physical 
education and academic classes. Dis- 
counting the 23 per cent who taught 
health education subjects with physi- 
cal education, there were still 41 per 
cent who taught academic subjects. 
As an interesting sidelight, the lead- 
ing areas of instruction were, in or- 
der, health, social studies, science, 
and mathematics. One physical edu- 
cator in three taught physical educa- 
tion full time. Of the 73 men so re- 
porting all but eight taught in 
schools with an average daily attend- 
ance of 500 students and over. 

The academic status of California 
secondary school physical educators 
could be summarized as follows: (1) 
approximately two-thirds of all phys- 
ical educators are expected to teach 
academic subjects. (2) In the smaller 
schools practically all physical edu- 
cators are expected to teach acad- 
emic subjects. 

Free Periods 

Table 2 indicates that 45 per cent 
of the 203 respondents have no free 
periods. This is the same percentage 


as those coaching three or more 
sports. Most of those instructors 
with two or more free periods were 
engaged in administrative responsi- 
bilities. 
Typical Duties 

These facts make it possible to pic- 
ture the typical secondary school 
physical educator in California. He 
teaches one or more academic sub- 
jects unless he is employed in a large 
high school and then he may be a 
full-ume physical educator during 
the regularly scheduled periods. He 
coaches and supervises the intramu- 
ral sport program. It is more than 
likely that he is busy the entire 
school year coaching three or more 
sports and supervising intranturals. 

For all of these activities the Cali- 
fornia physical educator will have 
either one or no free period a day 
in which to plan his program. If he 
is fortunate enough to have a free 
period, he will have the following 
duties to perform: (1) prepare his 
daily academic subjects, prepare, 
grade, and record examinations, and 
keep up to date on current mate- 
rials in the field; (2) plan the physi- 
cal education classes, keep records, 
post tournament and test results, and 
devise ways to improve the program; 
(3) plan his coaching practices so as 
to include all phases of the game 
and give special attention to the 
squad’s current deficiencies; (4) take 
care of the administrative details 
such as constructing schedules, mak- 
ing game arrangements, writing pub- 

(Concluded on page 14) 


TABLE 1 
Coaching and Intramural Supervisory Assignments for 199 Respondents 


ACTIVITY 
Coaching, or supervising intramurals 
Coaching three or more sports 


NUMBER 
194 
90 


PER CENT 


Coaching three or more sports and supervising intra- 


murals 


38 


Coaching two sports and supervising intramurals 21 


Coaching four sports 


20 


TABLE 2 
Daily Scheduled School Periods and Free Periods of 203 Physical Educators. 


Five 


Free Periods of ‘Physical Educators 


Daily Periods Scheduled “None 


One | | Two or More Daily 


‘1 hree responde nts stated that they had a free period one semester only. These three have 


been divided equally as indicated. 
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.. » Overworked? (from p. 12) 


licity, selecting officials, ordering 
equipment, and many times, lining 
the field; (5) counsel students for 
academic subjects, physical educa- 
tion, and coaching. Even though 
counseling may not be a_ primary 
duty, many of the physical educators 
indicated that much of their time 
was taken with counseling activities. 
If the physical educator is one of 
the 45 per cent who does not have a 
tree period, he accomplishes these 
tasks to the best of his time, ability, 
and energy, many times at home in 
the evenings when he should be de- 
voting his attention to his family. 
The above description of a typical 
California secondary school physical 
educator is not based upon personal 
opinion, but rather upon facts gath- 
ered by a study sponsored by the 
Professional Advancement Commit- 
tee for Physical Education, Califor- 
nia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 


Possible Solution 

Admittedly, there are many weak 
programs of physical education in 
our secondary schools. Many critics 
are quick to blame the teacher edu- 
cation institutions for graduating 
products inadequately trained. How- 
ever, when the physical educator's 
efforts are spread so thinly, he natu- 
rally will devote major attention to 
the part of the program that is on 
public exhibition, and upon which 
his continued employment may de- 
pend. Coaches are continually dem- 
onstrating that they are good instruc- 
tors, some of the best instruction in 
the entire high school program being 
given by athletic coaches. 

In order to attain better instruc- 
tion in physical education, perhaps 
the critic, adminjstrator, and the tax- 
payer should rather re-examine the 
teaching load of the physical educa- 
tor to see if the public is getting the 
most for its investment. If the total 
instructional load of physical educa- 
tors were lightened, and the men 
were given adequate classroom prep- 
arational time, the result could well 
be that the instructional standards 
for physical education would be 
raised, the administrative duties 
could be properly cared for and the 
the coach would have more time. * 


... College Health Services 
(Continued from page 11) 


An effective method of approach- 

ing the problem is to encourage a 
realistic attitude by giving the stu- 
dent sound information. 
Activities, Group activities and 
speakers sponsored by the health 
service may be offered to the student 
body at large. They may include lec- 
tures, forums, small group discus- 
sions on special health topics. ‘These 
do not replace the instructional pro- 
gram, but they can supplement it. 

To reach larger numbers of stu- 
dents with milder emotional prob- 
lems than those that can be cared 
for by individual interviews, psychia- 
trists are offering group discussions 
of emotional problems. Persons re- 
sponsible for meal planning in liv- 
ing groups have found organized 
classes of value to them. Classes in 
weight control are usually popular. 
An excellent opportunity for educa- 
tion in rest, relaxation, and accepted 
practices for sun bathing is open to 
colleges and universities which are 
fortunate enough to have a solarium. 
Media. Health information may be 
made available through various me- 
dia, including posters, pamphlets, 
charts, and films. These media serve 
to attract the attention of the student 
and arouse his interest. “They may 
also be influential in changing his 
health attitudes and practices. 

Pamphlets and written  instruc- 
tions are of most value when given 
directly to the student with an ex- 
planation of their application to his 
specific problem. Written informa- 
tion serves as a later reminder. ‘To 
clarify an explanation, the physician 
might draw a sketch, or use a chart 
or model. A brochure explaining 
the facilities and services of the stu- 
dent health service is an excellent 
educational tool. Journals and pam- 
phlets placed in the waiting room 
are good potential sources of infor- 
mation on topics of interest. 
In-Service Education. — In-service 
education is another important area 
for the development of health edu- 
cation techniques. The new knowl- 
edge evolved from research places an 
obligation on the health service staff 
to modernize its procedures and im- 
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prove its methods of work. An alert 
staff is learning continuously through 
reading and association with others. 
It has been found that planned in- 
service education programs facilitate 
learning, co-operation, and growth 
in the staff. The first step is an in- 
terest and willingness of the director 
to provide time and facilities for an 
educational program. 

In-service programs include: 

(1) Orientation program. New members 
of the staff gain insight into the purposes 
and scope of the service by scheduled visits 
to officies, clinics, and laboratories. 

(2) Staff Meetings. Meetings for the pur- 
pose of interpretation of program and 
policy or for providing information on new 
developments can contribute to understand- 
ing and growth of the staff. 

(3) Special Activities. Representatives of 
the various professions may work together 
as a team in studying a particular problem 
or developing new techniques. 
Continuous Opportunities 


It may be seen that opportunities 
for health education in the health 
service present themselves continu- 
ously. Every contact the student 
makes with the health staff and the 
health services affords an occasion 
for some education in health. Em- 
phasis should be placed on the at- 
tainment of optimum physical, men- 
tal, and social health and well-being 
for all college and university stu- 
dents. The principal factors in 
achieving this objective are: 

(1) An awareness of the opportuni 
ties for health education. 

(2) Sufficient time to explore problems 
and to motivate the student to assume self- 
direction in health. 

(3) The desire to understand the stu- 


dent as a person and to treat him, not his 
complaint. 


(4) The creation of a warm, human re- 
lationship in which there is a feeling of 
mutual confidence. 

(5) An appreciation of individual dif- 
ferences. 

It is now recognized that health 
education is an increasingly impor- 
tant aspect of the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the college health 
service. If the student is helped to 
live up to his fullest capacities, the 
physician becomes a consultant to 
everyone in the college on matters 
of health. This role implies that the 
physician and the nurse must under- 
stand the total needs and problems 
of college students and that the phy- 
sician must become an integral part 
of the educational institution. * 
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Rollie, taught by the author, can 
shoot as well as sighted beginners. 


HILE TEACHING swimming 
in a class organized for boys 
from the Ohio State School for Blind 
this past winter, I became interested 
in the physical education curriculum 
for the blind and partially sighted. 
What activities does physical educa- 
tion offer to these youngsters? 
Some use has been made of track 
and field events, group games, stunts, 
rhythmics and dance, and wrestling 
for boys in the physical education 
curriculum for the visually handi- 
capped. In a few programs, swim- 
ming and bowling are included. 
Football, basketball, and baseball, 
which give a decided advantage to 
the partially sighted boy over his 
totally blind teammate or opponent, 
round out a physical education pro- 
gram for blind in most institutions. 


Trying Archery 

While equipment, facilities, and 
staff require financial expenditure, 
there are ways to investigate other 
possibilities without spending much 
money. With an idea that archery 
might be one of the many untried, 
and yet successful, activities for the 
blind, the author spent six Saturday 


e Unseen Target 


Archery can now be taught to 
the blind and partially-sighted 


by THOMAS WILLIAM TAYLOR 


mornings teaching archery to Rollie, 
a 16-year-old sophomore student at 
the Ohio State School for the Blind. 

Rollie, who has been totally blind 
since birth is an intelligent youth 
with a very pleasing personality. His 
major interests are studies, music, 
and sports. After six lessons, Rollie 
scores consistently better than 30 
points for each six-arrow end, and 
on two occasions has scored 38. This 
compares favorably with the skill at 
tained by normally sighted beginners 
in archery. 


Special Techniques 

Here is a brief description of the 
archery techniques used by Rollie: 

(1) Stance. Normal posture with 
feet astride line, weight equally dis 
tributed, left side toward target, face 
turned toward target, pegs placed in 
front of the great toe of each foot. 

(2) Bracing. The bow was braced 
by the standard technique of plac 
ing the lower end against the instep 
of the left foot and by holding the 
handle with the left hand and for« 
ing the bow to are with right hand 
pressure, thus sliding the bow string 
in place. 

(3) Leading. A quiver with an 
end of arrows was carried on the 
back of the right shoulder. Each ar- 
row was removed by the right hand 
and loaded onto a bow held hori- 
zontally. 

(4) Noeking. Arrows containing 
plastic nocks with a small ridge des- 
ignating the cock feather were used. 


This ridge allowed for correct feather 


arrangement when nocking. Thin 
tape strips wound around the bow 
string for proper alignment of the 
arrow nock provided a consistent 90 
angle between the arrow and bow 
string. This technique is used by 
most target archers. 
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(5) Drawing. The three-fingered 
drawing skill was taught with the 
first two fingers placed above the 
nocked arrow and the third finger 
resting just below. 

(6) Anchoring. ‘The standard 
under-the-chin anchor was utilized 
with the string held so that it verti 
cally bisected the center of the nose, 
the lips, and the chin. 

(7) Release. Rollie was taught 
to release the fingers quickly and 
smoothly, allowing the releasing 
hand to slide backward along the 
Rollie also 
attempted to follow-through with 
each shot by holding the bow arm in 
place until the arrow was heard strik- 
ing the target. 

(8) Aiming. To assist the sight 
less student with aiming, a badmin- 
ton standard was positioned and ad- 
justed in front of the student for 
alignment. After drawing, the stu- 
dent slowly brings the bow toward 
the left until the back of the bow 
hand makes contact with the upright 
of the badminton standard. 
achieves alignment. 


side of the chin bone. 


This 


A piece of adhesive tape placed 
around the upright at the proper 
height gives the correct trajectory to 
the arrow for 
After making direc 
tional contact with the upright, the 
blind archer must then raise or lower 
the bow arm so that the back of the 
second knuckle makes contact with 
the upper edge of the adhesive tape. 
This achieves trajectory. 


a specific distance. 


drawing and 


Thus, the blind archer “sights” by 
feel rather than by vision. The sight- 
ing or aiming device must not be 
firmly anchored to the ground. It 
must be allowed to move if the arch- 


er applies too much pressure against 
it. The point-ofaim for the blind is 
(Concluded on page 51) 
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Don’t forget the individual 
in teaching group camping 


by BARBARA ELLEN JOY 


Photos by Barbara Morgan 
Photographer for ‘Summer's Children” 


The younger child is pleased to ain the 
attention of an older boy by his boat 
made in the camp shop. 


Underneath all, indiwiduals, 
I swear nothing is good to me now 
that ignores individuals.' 


E BELIEVE THAT, above all 
W things. a camp experience 
should develop the individual physi- 
cally, emotionally, mentally and 
spiritually. The atmosphere of a 
well-organized camp should be pecu- 
liarly suitable for such an objective. 
As a learning situation it is freed 
from the compulsory restrictions of 
the school. The advlts chosen to 
guide the campers should be “flex- 
ible, friendly, competent and inter- 
ested.”* ‘The possibilities for activity 
and adventure in the environment 
are boundless. ‘The social climate 
can be “tree, relaxing, friendly.’ 
Certainly thoughtful directors of any 
type of camp should in their think- 
ing and doing parallel the “affirma- 

IBy Blue Ontario’s Shores, by Walt Whit- 
man. 

“Barbara Morgan, Children. 
Scarsdale, N. Y.: Morgan & Morgan, 1951. 
$5.00. Page 8. 

8Hilda C. Kozman, FEd., The Group Proc- 
ess in Physical Education. New York: Har- 
per Bros., 1951. $4.50. Page 141. 


tions and rejections’* which apply 
in the field of physical education. 


Group Living 


The summer camp is organized 
around group living. It is chiefly 
this fact which makes the camp a 
unique educational and socializing 
experience for the growing child. 
That this is true is proved by the 
great expansion of the camping 
movement in general during the last 
25 years, and by the remarkable 
current increase in camping facili- 
ties acquired by agencies for the 
handicapped,® by the public schools, 
and by the churches. 

Inevitably, a considerable amount 
of literature concerning all phases of 
organized camping has been built 
up. Roughly, this body of literature 
is divided into two kinds—one 
which deals with methods and skills 
relating to activities and program, 
and the second which covers admin- 
istrative and organizational phases 
of camp operation. This latter cate- 
gory also covers the broadly educa- 
tional aspects of camping. Only a 
few of these books are by people who 
ever operated camps. 

Some of these writers have been so 
taken up with applying the “group 
process” used in city work to the 
camp situation that they could be 
said to have gone overboard on the 
subject. “The uniqueness of the 
camp form of group life is our nat 


‘Thid., 8-16. 

5Benson and Goldberg, The Camp Coun- 
selor. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. $4.50. 
Pp. 209-232. 

6“Psvychopathology and Psychotherapy of 
Camping,” The Nervous Child, Vol. 6, No. 
2, 1947. Page 145. 


ural domain,’ to be sure, but it is 
only one of the many ingredients 
which go into a well-balanced camp 
diet. Indeed those camps which fol- 
low too closely this line of thought 
could be charged with “undernour- 
ishing their customers in terms ol 
opportunities for privacy and free- 
dom from group exposure.’’¢ 

One particular scheme for camp 
organization which exemplifies this 
is the theory that “the living group 
is the most important program 
group.”? Briefly, this means that the 
living group lives, eats, works, plays, 
carries on projects and activities, 
goes on trips, etc., always together, 
with its own counselor as the con- 
stant leader throughout the entire 
camp period and in all the activities. 
The many glaring weaknesses and 
fallacies in such a set-up are read- 
ily apparent to the professional read- 
ers of this magazine. Those who 
would be interested in a more de- 
tailed discussion will find it in the 
leading article in the June 1950 and 
May 195! Camping Magazine. 


The Activity-Centered Camp 

In a recent book® an interesting 
and original classification of camps 
has been made on the basis of the 
fundamental policies which govern 
the establishment and maintenance 
of camps. And, by the way, young 
people considering taking a coun- 
selor position would do well to use 
this classification in sending in 
their applications. Of the five main 

THedley Dimock, Ed., Administration of 
the Modern Camp. New York: Association 
Press, 1948. $4.00. Page 126. 

SBenson and Goldberg, The Camp Coun- 
selor. Page 61. 
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types, we select Number 4, the “ac- 
tivity-centered camp,” as the expo- 
nent of the best practice in camping 
today. 


In this type, the emphasis is placed 
on the personality development ol 
each child through varied activities. 
This brings us back to the impor- 
tance of the individual, not only as 
a member of a group but as an entity 
who has needs and desires apart 
from those fulfilled for him through 
the inevitable and induced group 
sharing, planning and living to- 
gether. 

These needs and = desires, com- 
pounded from his home and school 
background, his potential talents, 
his physical and mental capacity, and 
his level of development, can be ful- 
filled by the simple expedient of a 
camp program which allows freedom 
of choice of activity to each camper 
several times daily. A camp which 
makes no allowance for these diffe 
ences of needs, capacities and abill- 
ties in the individual, and for the 
extent and complexity of these hu- 
man differences is indeed operating 
on the basis of an “over-simplified 
and almost primitive camping phi- 
losophy.’”® 

It is not difhcult to arrange a 
camp program so that campers can 
make individual choices and join 
with campers outside of their cabin 
group or their section in doing what 
they want to do. For instance, take 
a camp of 60 campers, divided chro- 
nologically into two sections of 24 
and 36 campers each. There are 20 
adult counselors, 15 of whom are 
cabin (group) counselors, and live 
with the campers. But also these 15 
are activity leaders, some of whom 
have several general but still definite 
skills, others of whom are more 
highly specialized and carry majo1 
activity responsibility. But they are 
all able people capable in both cate- 
gories of responsibility. OL the othe 
five adults, one is the dietician and 
general ofhce manager, one is the 
nurse, the third the riding mistress, 
and the other two the directors. Ex- 
cept for the first person named, the 
other four have much to do directly 
with the campers. 


9The Nervous Child, Vol. 6, No. 2 page 
129. 


Free-Choice Method 


After breakfast and alter dinnei 
(noon) each section meets brictly 
with its head. Alter clearance ts 
made with any living-group projects 
and the riding assignments, Campers 
in twos or threes or more may ask 
for the regular activities suggested 
by the section head, or for a special 
project, either-with their own cabin 
mates or with other campers. The 
other individual campers express a 
preference for a certain activity for 
one “period” in the morning (in ad- 
dition to routine swimming held for 
everybody at one time) or for one 
or two in the afternoon. Campers 
who need special help making 
their decisions consult the head after 
the others have drilted off. 

“Activity” may mean free play, 
extra rest, or whatever the camper 
really desires and needs at that point 
in his camp life. For this the chil 
dren make plans ahead, with coun- 
selor guidance, if advisable. The 
program director is usually apprized 
of group projects before the meal, 
and therefore knows in advance 
which counselors are going to be 
available for assignment to those ac- 
tivities in which they are most com- 
petent. Often it is announced that 
a certain activity —tennis for in- 
stance—will be only for beginners. 
This assures a group in similar stages 
of learning or skill where such a di- 
vision is necessary for good teaching 
and learning procedure. 

Each section head has a clip board 
on which the names are jotted down 
under the choice headings. The 
original is put up on the program 


It may be the camper’s first time on a 
horse or he may be an experienced 
swimmer, 


bulletin board. The counselors 
copy down the names ol the campers 
who should show up to join them at 
a certain time. The carbon copy is 
in the camp ofhce so that the direc 
tor and camp secretary may know 


where, or at least with what coun 

selor, each child is. A more complete 

discussion of this whole subject can 

be found in The Progressive Camp ‘, 

Program, obtainable trom Camp 

Publications, Bar Harbor, Maine. 
Thus every camper has made his 5, 


own decision, not necessarily for an 
“activity” but tor his special interest 
at that time. He is assured of en 
gaging in his choice with others otf 
similar interest, often of quite dil 
ferent ages. He is not dragooned 
into doing something just because 
his cabin-mates have voted to do so. 
When this free-choice method is used 
ina camp, a most valuable comple 
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ment is a Camp committee plan!? in 
which counselors and varying age 
levels of Campers take responsibility 
for the general conduct of camp ac- 
livities, routine parts of the camp 
machinery, special events, and the 
general long-range, all-camp pro 
gram. Incidentally, this is also a very 
satisfactory method of enabling 
campers to experience the interplay 
of ideas and activities which we call 
democratic living. 


Greater Benefits 


The greater benefits which accrue 
to campers, counselors, and manage- 
ment by following this policy of free- 
dom of choice and of mixed groups 
are: 


1. To the camper. 


(a) Greater expansion of social relation- 
ships and opportunities to make 
friends 


Freedom from constant pressure of 
group opinions and provision for varied 
opportunities to enable him to enjoy 
a more creative type of program. 

Opportunities to proceed at his own 
pace, and not be tied down to a plan 
which makes for “sound mediocrity” 
and “unadventurous conventionality.”?! 


(d) Lessening of the tensions, monotony, 
and frictions which result from being 
with one group night and day. ‘This 
release decreases problems of discipline 
in a truly remarkable way. 

Greatly expands the number and type 
of activities in which the camper can 
participate, for the individual is not 
limited by the skills and knowledge of 
his own cabin leader nor by the in 
terests of the voting majority of his 
group. 

He might even find time for “dabbling 
and dawdling’!2 and to enjoy the im- 
portant childish things of childhood. 
lo the counselor. 

Diversified contacts and broader expe- 
rience with other members of the 
camp community are powerful anti- 
dotes to the confinement of the camp 
scene. 

Wider dispersal of counselor contacts 
with the campers aids in objective ap- 
praisals of individual campers. 

It is easier to “teach” campers who 
are on a Similar level of achievement. 
who have identical interests, and who 
chose the activity, rather than being 
forced into it by group action, 


Cooperative Committee Plan in Camp. 
Camp Publications, Bar Harbor, Maine. 

M’'Children and the Canadian Culture,” 
talk by Mary Northway, Universitv of To- 
ronto. 
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(d) And, most important, the counselor is 
not forced by the artifical restrictions 
of the one-group policy to disperse his 
energies and talents and to be frus- 
trated by attempting to lead his group 
in channels in which he must realize 
he is not qualified. He is able to par 
ticipate in those activities or interests 
in which his talents and experience 
make him a qualified leader. This 
makes for counselor satisfaction with 
his job and for high counselor morale, 
without which a camp can never be 
successful. 
lo the camp management. 

Greater Opportunity to achieve their 
objectives for health, social adjustment, 
increased skills and spiritual growth 
for the campers. 

Decreased problems of discipline, and 
lessening of minor frictions, 

Greater Opportunity to achieve their 
objectives of successful leadership and 
growth for the counselors. 

(d) Greater satisfaction of the parents in 
the results of the camping experience 
for their child. 

The final proof of the effectiveness 
of a camp policy which focuses at- 
tention on the individual can be 
found on the faces of the children in 
that superb book, Summer's Chil- 
dren. No person could possibly ask 
for more conclusive evidence or for 
more authentic testimony as to its 
soundness and its potency. 


Developing Individuals 


In our camps we must do some 
straight thinking on this whole sub- 
ject. We must not be led astray by 
exponents of current fads from our 
main objective—that of developing 
individuals. We must find better 
ways to foster self-reliance and_ re- 
sourcefulness. We must help chil- 
dren learn to make independent 
choices and decisions, to become 
reasonably independent in thought, 
endeavor, and action. We should 
stress original and creative develop- 
ment on an individual basis. We 
should bolster personal courage. We 
should enable children to know the 
difference between right and wrong, 
to disdain expediency, and to honor 
integrity and good faith. 

This emphasis on such virtues 
may, indeed, sound old-fashioned. 
But we shall always believe that the 
organized camp is the one place 
where such virtues may be cultivated 
with more success than by any other 
agency outside the home. * 


12Camping Magazine, Jan. 1952, page 36. 
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Family Camping Course 
(Continued from page 9) 
ilarkness sets in. We expect them to 
spend the first afternoon getting ac- 
quainted and looking over the camp- 
ing area. The men and the older 
children join with the leaders in 
gathering wood and preparing a cen- 
tral campfire where informal talks, 
discussions, and group activities take 

place during the evening. 

Each family is responsible for pro- 
viding and preparing its own food. 
Although the staff is present and 
willing to assist at any time, mem- 
bers are encouraged to experiment 
for themselves and to help each oth- 
er. In this way they become a truly 
co-operative class and soon develop 
into informal groups. 

The highlight of the evening is 
the campfire, an event long to be re- 
membered by both adults and chil- 
dren. The adults usually arrange 
themselves in a circle around the 
fire, and the small children sit on 
their laps or play in the sand. After 
we have discussed the topic for the 
evening, all join in singing and in 
camp games. Long after the younger 
children are tucked into bed, many 
parents and their older children lin- 
ger around the fire singing and tell- 
ing stories. 

Sunday morning is reserved for 
short trips. Everyone is encouraged 
to venture out from camp for at least 
part of the time. There are easy, 
short walks for mothers who have 
small children. A second route is 
usually planned for those parents 
who can hike but do not want a 
strenuous trip. Those who are ready 
for brisk hiking climb four or five 
miles to some scenic spot. The lead- 
ers on all these trips are prepared to 
point out interesting plants, trees, 
and formations. The older group 
has a chance to experience proper 
techniques for simple climbing. 
Value for Families 

We are pleased with this experi- 
ment in family camping and feel it 
is a definite encouragement to the 
participating families to enjoy other 
trips of this nature on their own in 
succeeding years. We expect to make 
this class a permanent part of the 
summer program at Olympic Col- 


lege. 
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Health Teaching Units 


PART I 


Project of a Committee on Health Instruction 
of the Society of State Directors of AAHPER 


(To be continued in September) 


N 1950-51, approximately 100 
units representing all 
grade levels were collected from all 
sections of the United States by the 
Committee on Health Instruction 
of the Society of State Directors of 
Health, Physical Educaton, and Rec- 
reation. From these units, four were 
selected for purposes of illustrating 
methods of constructing health units. 
Following this, four subcommittees 
were appointed, each of which was 
assigned one unit to review. The 
subcommittees did not attempt to 
change the fundamental ideas or 
content of the units but confined 
their function primarily to checking 
for accuracies of health information. 

In developing this project, the 
committee encountered several ob- 
stacles, the most important of which 
were: (1) It was difficult to locate 
teachers who had developed health 
instructional units; (2) Olten the 
teachers did not submit sufficient de- 
tails to make the units significant 
and worthwhile; (3) The vast ma- 
jority of the units submitted to 
the committee were for secondary 
schools; this limited the choice of 
selection on the other grade levels; 
(4) Editing the units by mail elimi- 
nated the opportunity for discussion 
on any questionable points. 


Suggestions for Using 

There are of course many patterns 
that teachers can follow in construct- 
ing teaching units for use in health 
education classes. The following are 
merely illustrative of methods which 
four teachers found useful in teach- 
ing health. Attached is one suggest- 
ed outline for use in constructing a 
health unit. Other patterns of teach- 
ing should be used also for, unless 
flexibility and variety are introduced 
in the program, it will become mon- 
otonous and ineffective. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL FDUCATION, AND 


RECREATION 


These teaching units represent in 
strucuional units which have been 
developed for four different age 
groups — primary grades, upper 
grades, junior high school, and sen 
ior high school. Teachers using 
such units should fully realize that 
their success with them will depend 
upon their ability to arouse inter- 
est in the health problem, to lead 
discussions, and to help pupils carry 
through activities which are mean- 
inglul to them. 


OUTLINE FOR DEVEL- 
OPING HEALTH UNITS 


A. Finding the Problem 
In a brief paragraph, explain how the 
problems happened to be brought to a fo 
cus, or enumerate the methods used for 
discovering the health needs or problems, 
such as: 
1. Observations in the classroom or during 
play periods 


2. Survey of school or community environ 
ment. 

3. Interviews with 

pupils. 


nurse, parents, and 
Studying health examination records 
» Accidents or epidemics occurring in 
school and community 
B. Objectives 
List goals or desired outcomes which 
were established. 


C. Procedure 
Describe procedure followed for attaining 

goals, including such items as: 

1. Approaches used for arousing pupil in 
terest in the work. 

2. List of specific questions or problems 
selected for study in connection with 
the unit. 

3. Activities selected and learning situa 
tions provided for helping students an 
swer their questions and solving their 
problems related to the main problem. 
Explain how activities were selected 

4. Other steps taken, if any, for attempting 
to solve the problem, such as: 

(a) Co-operation with the home and 
community and other school per 
sonnel. 

(b) Examining and improving the daily 

program. 


(c) Making changes designed to im 


prove the school environment 
d) Providing essential materials and 
equipment necessary for solving the 
problem. 
D. Teaching Aids Used 
Reading materials 
Audio-visual aids (multi-sensory) 
Resource people 
Experiments 
Demonstrations 


Field trips 
Work projects 
Others 


7 
E. Evaluation 

Describe briefly outstanding accomplish 
ments as a result of the teaching of this 
unit in terms of original purpose 


Unit Il. HOW TO GET ALONG 
WITH OTHERS 


by Clara Leasure 
Jackson High School 
Jackson, Ohio 


A. Finding the Problem 

In general, pupils are interested in them 
selves They try to see and understand 
their own personalities and abilities in a 
world of mature individuals. They desire 
to appear well, to conform to accepted pat 
terns of living, and to be liked and = te 
spected The first approach for arousing 
interest these problems for teaching 
purposes consists of appealing to the im 
portance of establishing worthy goals and 
of discussing methods one may use for dis 
covermy how one measures up to accepted 
standards of social behavior 

There are several methods which can be 
used for accomplishing this. Three devices 
suitable for this purpose are the following 
1. Interpreting the results of the Califor 
nia Test of Personality.! 
2. Using check list on “Problems of Life 
and Health” and discussing the results.2 
3. Discussion of pupils’ personal experi 
ences? 


B. Objectives 

1. ‘io help pupils set up satisfactory pat 
terns of living for themselves. 

2. To help pupils develop) pleasing and 
interesting personalities 

3. To help pupils develop an interest: in 
the welfare of others 

1. To develop on the part of the pupils a 
desire to belong to groups, organized clubs, 
and teams 

5. To develop the spirit of fair play and 
self-control 

6. ‘To develop a wholesome attitude toward 
the opposite sex 

7. To help pupils understand that cour 
tesies extended to others in daily living are 
evidences of emotional and social maturity. 


'Thorpe, Louis P. et al 
Personalit Ios Angele 
1948 

“Joint Committee on Hea'th Problems of the 
NEA and the AMA, Health Education, p. 241, 
Washington, D. ¢ National Fducation Associa 
tion, N.OLP., 1948 

8Teacher'’s Guide for an Activity 


California Test of 
California, Test Bureau 


Course in 
Healthful Livine for Ohio High School Youth 
pp. 45-47. Columbus, Ohio: State Department of 
Fducation, 1946 
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%. Lo understand and appreciate how per- 
sonal appearance affects others. 


C. Procedure 

Ihe procedures used were suggested, 
planned, and carried out by teacher-pupil 
planning. Ihree techniques were decided 
upon to be used as guides for the proce- 
dures 


1. Each pupil selected a problem for study 
in which there was personal interest and 
need. The entire class helped each pupil 
with the personal problem he selected for 
study. 

2. The class was organized into discussion 
groups as follows: 

(a) Pupils whose problems were similar 
were organized into small groups to study 
their problems. 

(b) The groups were organized in such a 
way as to give each person some responsi 
bility, such as group leader, recorder, o1 
resource person 

(c) Bach pupil served as discussion leader 
for at least one group meeting. Each group 
made a report to the class describing meth 
ods used to solve their problems. 

(d) kach group planned some activity in 
which all members of the class participated 
%. Lhe class, the school, the homes, and the 
community were the principal laboratories 
used to help pupils solve their problems. 
Resource people and organizations outside 
the community were also utilized to help 
with the solution of a few special problems. 
\pproaches used for introducing the unit: 
(a) An open forum was conducted to dis 
cuss the problems which needed to be con 
sidered in order to help each individual in 
the class. (See list of problems below.) 

(b) The results of the California Test of 
Personality were discussed. 

(c) An evaluation sheet was constructed 
listing items that pupils requested teachers 
rate them on \fter the teachers made 
their evaluations the results were discussed 
in class. 


Problems: 


(a) What are the characteristics individ 
uals like to see in their associates? 

(b) What makes an individual popular? 
(c) How do you get people to like you? 
(d) How should one act toward people 
older than you? 

(ec) How does one’s personal appearance 
affect: others? 

(f) In what ways can one show friendship 
for others? 

(g) How can one develop self-control? 
(h) How can one become an intelligent 
conversationalist? 

(i) How does a person overcome shyness? 
Why should one participate in) some 
form of recreation? 

(k) What are some good hobbies for teen- 
agers? 

(1) What are the signs of a healthy person 
ality? 

Activities 

(a) Individual activities 

1. Each pupil selected a personality prob 
lem based on interest and need and tried 
to find a solution to it. 
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2. Pupils held personal conferences with a 
psychologist to discuss findings of his “Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality.” 

3. Pupils interviewed leaders in the com- 
munity to secure information related to 
their problems. 

1. Pupils read books and current litera 
ture to get facts concerning their problem. 
(b) Group Activities 

1. All groups held planning meeting and 
discussions to help their members solve 
their problem. 

(b) Group Activities 

1. All groups held planning meeting and 
discussions to help their members solve 
their problems. 

2. The groups planned excursions to agen- 
cies and organizations to secure informa- 
tion which would be helpful to them = in 
solving their problems, 

The group planned and gave to the 
class a report summarizing their findings. 
(c) Class Activities 

1. The group on etiquette planned, pre- 
pared, and served a tea for the class, their 
parents, and the faculty 

2. The group studying various phases of 
personality used the class in the following 
Ways: 

(a) The entire class developed a rating 
sheet which they wanted all other members 
of the class to rate them on. Mimeographed 
copies of the rating sheet were made and 
distributed to the class. Each pupil rated 
all other members of his class. 

(b) Each pupil left’ the classroom while 
the class evaluated his personality traits. A 
written summary was given to him upon 
his return to the room. 

(c) ‘The pupils developed a rating shect 
of ten items. These were sent home for 
the parents to use in rating their children’s 
personality traits. 

(d) Each pupil made a written summary 
of all helpful suggestions obtained from the 
ratings and outlined methods for using 
them. 

(d) Community Survey. The class made a 
survey of the community to discover rec 
reation facilities available for them. 

(e) Class Discussions. On several occasions, 
the class planned discussions on various 
problems the class requested be discussed 
in order that the entire class could help 
each group and individual in solving their 
problems and in planning their activities. 
(ft) Good Grooming Demonstration. The 
members of the class were used for the fol- 
lowing demonstration: hair shampoo, mani- 
curing nails, applying make-up. 

(g) Several people were invited te speak 
to the entire class on special problems. 
(See resource people listed under “Teach- 
ing Aids Used.’’) 

(h) Several films on appropriate subjects 
were shown. (See list under “Teaching 
dids.”’) 

(i) Several trips such as a class visitation 
to Ohio hospital for mental illness were 
planned and taken. 


D. Guidance 


The group work health classes is 
closely related to counselling or guidance. 
This is a relationship that works two ways. 
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The group situation shows up individuals 
who need guidance or counselling. The 
guiding or counselling situation reveals the 
need for certain kinds of group experiences. 
To understand the individual members of 
the health class and their relationships. 
there are certain records and techniques 
that can be used by the teacher so that he 
can help the students plan and provide 
suitable, worthwhile class projects. \ few 
of these are listed below. 

. Teacher-pupil personal conferences. 

2. Students accumulative record. 

3. The results of tests, graphs, and charts 
used in Class. 

1. Sociometry technics. 

5. Teacher-parent personal conferences. 

6. ‘Teacher ratings of the students. 

7. Observation of the students by the 
teacher. 


E. Evaluation 
The evaluation was entirely subjective. 
The objectives established for the unit were 
used as a_ basis for evaluating pupil 
achievement. The pupils’ progress depend- 
ed upon several factors such as interest, 
maturity, and individual ability. The main 
purpose of the unit was to improve the 
personalities of the group. The following 
are a few statements listed by the pupils, 
teachers, and parents. 
1. Works more co-operatively with parents 
and teachers. 
2. Making new friends. 
%. Better understanding of the variety of 
personalities working together in a group. 
1. Pupils are more thoughtful and cour- 
teous to one another. 
5. More tolerant of viewpoints of others. 
6. Less destructive criticisms of others. 
7. Greater personal interest in grooming 
The pupils of the class were asked to 
evaluate different phases of the unit, using 
the following questions as a guide: 
1. What part of the work just completed 
did you like best? 
2. How do you think the work could have 
been made more interesting? 
8. What phase of the work did you think 
was the least interesting? 
1. What books and magazine articles did 
you find helpful and interesting? 


F. Teaching Aids 

1. Books and Pamphlets 

Crisp, K. B. Health For You. New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1944. 

Meredith, Florence L. Health and Fitness. 
Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath and Co., 1946. 
Rice, T. B. Living. New York: Scott, Fores 
man and Co., 1940. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago: 
Dating Days; Getting Along with Others; 
Growing Up Socially; Looking Ahead to 
Marriage; Understanding Yourself. 
Turner and McHose. Effective Living. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1950. 

Wilson et al. Life and Health. Indianap 
olis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. 

2. Films 

You and Your Friends 

Family Life 

Improve Your Personality 

How to Be Well Groomed *®' 
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Is CERTIFICATION 
the Answer? 


by JEAN HODGKINS 


be HISTORY of public recre- 


ation in the United States is 
short—only 68 years—yet recreation 
has made tremendous progress. Start- 
ing with a sand garden supervised 
by a woman who lived in the neigh- 
borhood, recreation has progressed 
to the point where public programs 
are now being conducted by 58,000 
men and women in 2,175 communi- 
ties.! The leaders of the recreation 
movement have striven continuously 
to upgrade the quality of their lead- 
ership. Recreation is now accepted 
aus a public service and an integral 
part of community living. 

At some period in the past few 
years recreation began to be recog 
nized as a profession, but the recog- 
nition is far from universal. For ex- 
ample, recreation is not mentioned 
in the books which serve as guides 
in the selection of a career, nor is it 
listed as one of the professions. But 
those who know and understand the 
role of recreation in today’s society 
accord it professional standing, and 
even more significant is the fact that 
recreation leaders themselves consid- 
er their field a professional one and 
base their policies and procedures 
on professional principles. 


Reaction to Proposal 


In their continuous efforts toward 
the growth and development of the 
profession, leaders in recreation 
must apply a constant process of re- 
flection and evaluation in order to 
chart the course for progress and to 
find answers to the question, “Where 
do we go from here?” ‘Today, as in 
the past, the answers are not always 
the same in the minds of all. Some- 
times the differences take the form 
of vigorous arguments pro and con; 


INational Recreation Association. Recre- 
ation and Park Yearbook. 1951, page 7. 
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sometimes the difference is reflected 
in enthusiastic endorsement by a 
lew and apathy from the many, as 
in the case of the proposal of certifi- 
cation for recreation personnel as 
one of the answers to the “next step” 
question, 

As long ago as 1937, a group ol 
far-sighted leaders saw the impor- 
tance of certification to recreation 
and drew up a bill to present to 
their state legislature. As so often 
happens when ideas are ahead ol 
their time, too few could see the val 
ue of this one and the bill did not 
get out of committee. In the 16 years 
which have passed, the subject: of 
certification’ has often been men- 
tioned at conferences and in profes 
sional literature. The usual response 
to the matter has been a polite al 
firmative nod and, with rare excep- 
tions, completely discouraging apa 
thy. Recreation personnel are most 
often characterized by their forward- 
looking attitudes and their alertness 
to ways and means ol improving the 
profession. For this reason, the ap- 
parent indifference over the years to 
the advantages of certification seems 
doubly difheult to comprehend. 

Recently, however, the proposal 
has been made again and this time 
its proponents are finding an en 
couraging response from many sec- 
tions of the country. Perhaps the not 
too distant future will see certifica- 
tion as one of the answers to “Where 
do we go trom here?” At any rate, 
people are beginning to ask—IWhat 
is certification and how can it con- 
tribute to the improvement of the 
profession? 


Program Leadership 

According to the Jackson's Mill 
report, “certification is formal 
statement in writing by an official 
in public or private service confirm. 


ing the adherence of a candidate to 
established requirement.” If legis- 
lative action should make certifica- 
tion mandatory, it would mean that 
only certified personnel would be 
permitted to hold recreation posi 
tions. Therelore, the purpose of re 
quired certification is to “reserve 
the practice to the qualified.” Stated 
another way, certification would as 
sure a recreation commission that a 
candidate who holds a_ certificate 
has met given requirements and has 
necessary qualifications. 


Obviously then, the first way in 
which certification could contribute 
to the improvement of the protes 
sion would be to assure that only 
properly qualified personnel would 
be engaged in conducting recreation 
programs. Since is commonly 
agreed that leadership is the most 
important single factor the suc 
cess ol the certification 
would be a form of insurance for 


program, 


the success of recreation depart 
ments. (Provided of course, that the 
standards for the certificate are high 
enough. Throughout this 


such standards are assumed.) 


article, 


Public Relations 


Another contribution certification 
could make is in the area of public 
relations. Certification is one of the 
basic marks of most professions: ce) 
tainly it characterizes those protes 
sions which are honored and respect 
ed by men everywhere: law, medi 
cine, the ministry, and education. 
secause the public understands that 
certain requirements must be met in 
these fields, it is inclined to have 
confidence in these individuals. 

Although fine people are 
presently engaged in conducting re¢ 
reation programs, only the segment 


Many 


uf the public which personally meets 
these leaders is aware of their abili 
ties and qualifications. The rest of 
the community may only guess or 
discover from secondary sources the 
quality of local leadership. Yet the 
existence of recreation in any com 
munity depends on the support of 


“Report of the National Conference on 


Undergraduate Professional Preparation in 
Physical Education, Health and Recrea 
tion, Jackson's Mill, West Virginia, 1948, p 
15 
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the general public, including those 
who do not participate and who 
therefore have no real assurance that 
the program or its leaders are worthy 
of support. ‘Thus, the concept ol 
recreation on which to base the 
measure of financial assistance ts 
somewhat nebulous. <A 
program of certification would guar- 
level ol 


statewide 


antee to all citizens a basic 
leadership quality. 

Furthermore, it might well be that 
if the public were aware of the high 
caliber of the persons conducting 
the recreation programs, a greater 
number would be attracted to pat 
ticipate. With increased awareness 
of the worth of the program and in 
creased knowledge in its real and 
potential contributions to the com 
munity, surely greater support, both 
financial and otherwise, would re 
sult. 


Recruitment 

A third contribution that certifi. 
cation could make to the improve 
ment of the profession is in the area 
of recruitment. With the knowledge 
that only well-qualified and care- 
fully selected persons are accepted in 
the profession, young men and wom 
en of above average ability and in 
telligence would be more readily at- 
tracted. High school and college 
counselors undoubtedly would be 
more interested in guiding young: 
sters of high caliber toward the field, 
and parents could encourage thei 
sons and daughters to enter the pro 
fession secure in the knowledge that 
it represents a career of public serv: 
ice which demands high ideals of its 
personnel and commands the respect 
and admiration of all. Moreover, 
members of the profession would be 
in a more favorable position for ef- 
fective recruitment if they could 
demonstrate, along with proficiency 
in several areas of skill, possession of 
excellent educational and cultural 
background. 


Professional Preparation 
Closely related to aid in recruit: 
ing is the contribution that certifica- 
tion could) make to professional 
preparation. As it now exists, prepara 
tion is gained primarily through the 
programs provided by education in- 
stitutions. In a great many instances, 


graduation from a college or uni- 
versity with a Bachelor's degree in 
any area related, even remotely, to 
recreation is accepted as the sole 
educational requirement. Thus it is 
that graduates in physical education, 
sociology, music, drama, and the 
like, as well as those in recreation, 
find themselves eligible for recrea- 
tion positions. While this is an im- 
provement over the practice of em- 
ploying people purely on the basis 
of availabiltiy, interest, and a cer- 
tain amount of skill in a particular 
area, enlightened leaders realize that 
education geared to the profession 
and planned to meet the needs of 
recreation leadership results bet- 
ter prepared personnel. 

Colleges and universities now of- 
fering a major curriculum in recrea- 
tion are endeavoring to establish 
programs which will provide learn- 
ing experiences through which young 
men and women may develop the 
competencies and understandings 
necessary for effective leadership. 
But anyone who examines such cur- 
riculums throughout the United 
States will find a tremendous range 
in their content. Even now commit- 
tees are attempting to organize a 
system of accrediting intsitutions for 
professional preparation in recrea- 
tion. It is obvious that the stand- 
ards and requirements established 
for certification would lend guid- 
ance and direction to educators in 
their attempts to develop curricu- 
lums which will best fit the students 
for the careers they seek. 


Selection 

A fifth way in which certification 
could contribute to the improve- 
ment of the profession is in the area 
of selection or employment. Recrea- 
tion and executives 
currently responsible for the employ- 
ment of personnel often find them- 
selves uncomfortable positions. 
They are frequently caught in the 
tangled web of “politics.” Pressure 
is brought to bear to employ an in- 
dividual for political reasons or a 
“hire the local boy” policy with lit- 
tle regard for the professional quali- 
fications involved. Fortunately, these 
practices are diminishing somewhat, 
but many an executive would be 
greatly relieved if he could point to 


commissions 


the mandate which prohibits the 
employment of any but duly quali- 
fied personnel. 

By and large, however, the prob- 
lem of selection is not as much one 
of avoiding political pressures as it 
is‘one of determining the qualifica- 
tions of individual applicants. 
Granted that recreation commissions 
want and should have the privilege 
of selecting whichever candidate ap- 
pears to them best qualified for the 
position in question, certification in 
a given state would assure that all 
candidates possess the necessities for 
professional leadership. Thus, the 
employers would be relieved of the 
fundamental task, and freed to con- 
centrate on deciding which candi- 
date is most desirable for the local 
specific situation. Furthermore, lo- 
cal departments could use the state 
roster of certified personnel as a 
source of potential candidates. From 
the viewpoint of the state, certifica- 
tion would insure that no commu- 
nity could employ persons of sub- 
standard qualifications, thereby rais- 
ing the over-all level of personnel 
throughout the state. 


Potentialities 


While the exponents of certifica- 
tion do not suggest it as a panacea, 
the foregoing consideration of its 
significance to the various aspects of 
recreation reveals tremendous poten- 
uialities. Assuring to the public high 


quality leadership; enhancing re- 
cruitment; raising standards of pro- 
fessional preparation; and improv- 
ing selection practices are but a few 
of the ways in which certification 
could contribute to the profession. 
The length and purpose of this 
article preclude a discussion of the 
factors which tend to restrain the 
adoption of certification. That there 
are problems and obstacles in’ the 
way of its establishment is obvious. 
This is and always has been true of 
efforts toward progress. But as recre- 
ation evaluates itself as a profession, 
as it looks realistically and objec- 
tively at its place in society, and as 
it contemplates the “next steps” to- 
ward professional development, per- 
haps one of the most far-reaching 
and revolutionary answers to the 
question “Where do we go from 
here?” lies in certification! * 
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O LONGER IS sailing only for 
N the wealthy. In recent years 
it has come within almost everyone's 
grasp. There are many small, com- 
paratively inexpensive sailboats on 
the market, and numerous compa- 
nies will sell plans from which the 
amateur craftsman can assemble his 
own boat. For those less skilled with 
the hammer and saw, there are 
ready-to-assemble kits. 


Cost of Boat 

The initial cost of the boat, while 
no longer prohibitive, cannot be ig- 
nored. In 1952, it was possible to 
purchase a Nipper (length 12’, sail 
area 100 sq ft.) or a Weasel (114" 
catboat with 90 sq. ft. of sail) fon 
under $400. The 115” Penguin cost 
about $450. A canoe equipped with 


A Nipper. 12’ with 100 sq. ft. of sail. 
costs less than $400. 
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Even teachers can afford to sail! 


by MARION A. SANBORN 


A sailing canoe is relatively inexpensive, 


a mast step can be purchased tor ap 
proximately $200 and the lateen sail- 
ing rig, leeboards, and rudder fon 
an additional $100 or less. ‘The ca- 
noe, of course, can be used without 
the sail. The cost of a 10’ Moth (100 
sq. ft. sail) is between $400 and $500, 

Larger or more expensive boats 
can be purchased second-hand for 
under $500 and sometimes for as 
little as $200 and $300. But be sure 
that the cost of repairs will not ex- 
ceed the difference between the cost 
of the second-hand boat and that of 
a new one. It is wise to sail a boat 
under all weather conditions and to 
secure the advice of an experienced 
sailor before buying. 

A newcomer to sailing is the surf- 
board-type boat with a sail, center 
board and rudder added. One such, 
the Sailfish, can be purchased in sev- 
eral sizes for approximately $200 o1 
$300. Since the sailors sit on the 
surfboard, it is impossible to keep 
completely dry, but what fun! It 
capsizes easily in comparison to oth 
er boats, but it’s a simple matter to 
right the craft, climb on and sail 
away. Because of the ease of this 
operation, this craft is particularly 


RECREATION 


dget 


valuable helping beginners to 
overcome their tear of “heeling.” 
The most inexpensive type of sail 
boat is a 710” pram, which can be 
purchased for $75, but the entire 
crew is limited to one person. Once 
young people learn to sail, they are 
enthusiastic about the pram’s per 
Prams which hold two 


people are also available. 


formance. 


Upkeep 

The cost of upkeep of the sailboat 
must be considered, but it can be 
kept to a minimum by doing the 
work yourself. Sandpaper, paint, 
varnish, and new parts constitute the 
major expenses. 

Then there is the problem of stor 
ing the boat. During the season, 

(Concluded on page 55) 


The Sailfish. surfboard-type boat, 
is a newcomer, 
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Training Physical Education 
Teachers in THAILAND 


by RALPH H. JOHNSON 


and 
CHARLES D. MERRILL 


Consultants in Thailand 


Introduction of softball to Teachers College students. View of National Stadium, 
Bangkok. 


HE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Teachers College at the Nation- 
al Stadium, Bangkok, Thailand, is 
the only source of leadership in 
health and physical education tor 
the entire country. ‘The school is in 
its third year of operation under the 
present full-time program. Prior to 
1950, the only professional prepara- 
tion for teachers or leaders in health 
and physical education was in the 
nurses’ training programs and in a 
part-time physical education teach- 
ers’ program. 
The College 

The teachers college at’ present 
has a total of 152 students enrolled 
in the first three classes of a five-year 
program. The students are graduates 
of Matayom VI, which is the equi 
valent of the tenth grade, and grad- 
uates of the college, after completing 
the five-year program, will have fin- 
ished 15 years of formal education 
and preparation for teaching. 

The Physical Education Teachers 
College is administered by the Phys- 
ical ‘Training Division of the De- 
partment of Physical Education. It 
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is the only teacher training school 
operated apart from the Department 
of Secondary and Special Education. 

The student group is composed 
entirely of men students, graduates 
of Matayom VI from the provincial 
areas of Thailand. The chiel educa- 
tional ofhcer in each of the 71 prov- 
inces recommends two students for 
training in physical education. 

The students are almost complete- 
ly subsidized by the national govern- 
ment. Housing, food, and other in- 
cidental expenses are provided 
through the Department of Physical 
Education. In return, each student 
has agreed to work in his province 
for a period of three years following 
his graduation from the college. 

The teaching staff of the college 
is made up almost entirely of men 
who have received teaching creden- 
tials through the part-time training 
procedures before 1950. In addition 
to these men, there are four women 
teachers on the staff, all graduates 
of Chulalongkorn University, whose 
duties include the teaching of Eng- 
lish, Siamese, science, and protes- 
sional education courses. One mem- 
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ber of the staff has had an addition- 
al year of physical education in 
India. One of the officials in the 
department has been trained in phys- 
ical education in England and has 
studied in the United States. There 
is also a doctor of medicine. 


The Four-Year Plan 

The Government of Thailand 
asked the various Ministries in 1952 
to prepare statements of their re- 
spective plans covering a four-year 
period. The Department of Physi- 
cal Education was given this oppor- 
tunity and the American advisor in 
physical education was asked to as- 
sist with this work. Specifically, the 
Department proposed four major 
projects: 

(1) The improvement of teacher prepa- 
ration through curriculum revision and ex 
tension of facilities for such preparation. 

(2) The development of courses of study 
and the provision of instructional material 
and equipment for the public schools of 
Thailand. 

(3) The extension of youth activities, in- 
cluding the development of a permanent 
camp site, in-service training for youth 
leaders, and the development and mainte 
nance of play fields and sports facilities 
throughout the Kingdom. 

(4) The development of an integrated 
school health education program for the 
schools of Thailand which would include 
improvement of courses of study, provision 
for more adequate health service, instruc- 
tional materials, and the training of more 
effective leadership. 


These four major projects were sub- 
mitted to Ministry officials for final 
decisions and consolidation. 


Curriculum Planning 


As an integral part of the Four- 
Year Plan and as an immediate task 
to be performed, the Department 
officials undertook to revise the cur- 
riculum at the Physical Education 
Teachers College. Important in this 
planning was the fact that for the 
first time health education was to be 
considered as a major objective. 

At this stage in the planning, the 
American Consultant in Health Ed- 
ucation was called in and asked to 
prepare a professional program in 
health education for the teachers col- 
lege. After considerable discussion 
with various departments and with 
Ministry officials, the following 
schedule of courses was set up: 
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1) Fost Year: General Biology, Anato 
my and Physiology. 

(2) Second Year: Chemistry of Foods and 
Nutrition, Personal Hygiene. 

(3) Third Year: Kinesiology and Physi 
ology of Exercise, Community Hygiene. 

(4) Fourth Year: Satety Education and 
First Aid, School Health Service. 

(5) Fifth Year: School Health Educa 
tion, Practice Teaching in Health Educa 
tion. 


In addition to the proposed cur- 
riculum additions in health educa- 
tion; plans called tor the construc- 
tion of a general “all purpose” sci- 
ence laboratory, the construction of 
a functional physical education tests 
and measurements laboratory, and 
the development of a practical and 
up-to-date reading room and library. 

Plans for curriculum revision in 
professional courses in physical edu- 
cation, as well as in the organized 
sports and athletics were also con- 
sidered and developed. Highlighting 
the changes in these areas were: 
sequential planning in the offerings 
of physical education theory courses, 
with additional advanced courses; 
additional provision for practice 
teaching experiences; emphasis on a 
greater variety of sports and other 
physical activities; a re-examination 
of the grading and marking proce- 
dures; aad, provision for increased 
student participation. 

New theory courses included cur- 
riculum in physical education, recre- 
ational leadership, organization and 
supervision of physical education, 


tests and measurements, and a semi- 
nar course in health physical 
education. Practice teaching pro- 
grams were planned to include ex 
perience at all school levels begin- 
ning in the third year of training 
and included the scheduling of one 
full term of practice teaching in the 
filth year. New sports were added, 
emphasis on traditional Siamese ac- 
tivities was retained, rhythms were 
included as a most important area, 
and opportunities for individual se- 
lection and specialization in’ sports 
and physical activities were pro- 
vided. 

Grading plans were revised so that 
examinations were to be given peri- 
odically rather than entirely in the 
third term of each school year. A 
student organization was developed 
and plans made for greater student 
participation in the planning of ac- 
tivities of the college. 


The New Curriculum 

Alter the acceptance and endorse: 
ment of the basic plans for curricu- 
lum improvement at the teachers 
college, there remained the impor- 
tant task of working out the details 
of the project. These were three- 
fold and included the development 
of new courses of study, the prob- 
lems of scheduling faculty and 
courses by days, terms, and years, 
and, finally the collation of all ma- 
terials into a comprehensive curricu- 
lum guide. 


Homemade equipment for recreational sports to be used at Physical Education 
Teachers College, Bangkok. 
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The curriculum guide included a 
briet history of the college, names of 
members of the faculty, entrance re 
quirements and rules of the school, 
and all pertinent schedules and in 
structional data. It was translated 
into Siamese, published by the De 
partment, and made available for 
use by all students. In addition to 
this curriculum guide two books in 
physical education were translated 
and published through the co-opera- 
tion of the United States Informa 
tion Service. ‘These materials will be 
used as textbooks and general refer 
ences throughout the country. 


Box Hockey—a new game to students at 
Physical Education Teachers College, 
Bangkok. 

Final Steps 

The final steps in the curriculum 
revision project at the Physical Edu 
cation ‘Teachers College called for 
the fulfillment of the initial and de 
tailed plans. 

The student keenly 
aware olf the many changes that had 
taken place throughout the academic 
environment of the school and they 
responded very well. 


body was 


There were 
new courses with new instructors; 
there were outlines and new materi 
als which indicated the purposes and 
scope of a subject; there was time in 
the schedule for new and interesting 
sports and activities; and, there was 
time for relaxation and study as well. 
The foreign consultants were grati- 
fied by the enthusiasm of the staff 
and the students at the Physical 
Education Teachers College of Thai 
land. 
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Bus being loaded to take children home 
after a dip in the lake at nearby park. 


HILE SUMMER recreation 

programs for municipalities 
have been in existence for many 
years, planned programs for rural 
areas are not as common. The need 
for recreation in the cities has been 
much greater than in the country, 
and consequently, recreation pro- 
grams in rural areas have not devel- 
oped as rapidly as in urban com- 
munities. Rural communities, how- 
ever, are beginning to realize the im- 
portance of ree reation, and more 
and more are beginning to provide 
play activities for their children. 


Special Rural Problems 


In most instances, program prob- 
lems for a rural area are similar to 
those of a municipality. However, 
there are two problems confined to 
rural communities. ‘They are first, 
the lack of a tax-supported central 
authority to be responsible tor recre- 
ation, and second, the wide dispersal 
of population. 

With the tormation of consoli- 
dated school districts, these prob- 
lems can be overcome more easily. 
The board of education of these dis- 
tricts can readily become the central 
authority responsible for recreation. 
Because such districts are tax-sup- 
ported, funds can be made available 
for the functioning of a recreation 
program. Similarly, the problem of 
the wide dispersal of population can 
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Planned Fun 
for 
Country Kids 


Recreation planning should 
go beyond the city limits 


by ROLLAND J. LANGERMAN 
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be greatly minimized through the 
use of buses owned by these con- 
solidated districts. 

For the last four vears, the Walled 
Lake Consolidated School has spon- 
sored a summer recreation program 
in a rural area with success. 

Approximately 99 square miles 
make up the district, which is abun- 
dant with lakes. Several state parks 
are nearby. Five unincorporated vil- 
lages are located throughout the 
area, each containing an elementary 
school with a playground. Walled 
Lake, which is the “headquarters” 
for the district, also contains the 
Junior-Senior high school. 


Three-Part Program 

The recreation program is made 
up of three parts: a playground pro- 
gram for boys and girls between the 
ages of 5-13, an evening softball 
league for boys of high school age 
and older, and a golf program for 
both girls and boys. The play- 
grounds operate five days per week, 
while the softball games take place 
two evenings a week. These activi- 
ties last six weeks. The golf pro- 
gram runs during the entire summer. 

The playground program consists 
of operating playgrounds at the un- 
incorporated villages. Each receives 
a two-hour visit from three instruc- 
tors twice a week. In the mornings 
the playgrounds are opened from 


9:00 to 11:00 and in the afternoons 
from 1:30 to 3:30. 

The activities participated in by 
the children on the playground are 
similar. to those normally provided 
by any recreation program—sports, 
games, and craft work. However, 
our program includes several special 
activities which are worth mention- 
ing because they are, in most cases, 
adapted especially for our rural area. 


Special Activities 


First is the portable library which 
is one of our most successful activi- 
ties. As in most rural areas, there 
are no public library facilities in our 
district, so the portable library met 
a very definite need. The books are 
transported to each playground by 
the bus which carries the instructors 
and children. Many books are 
checked out, and individuals reading 
a total of 12 books are awarded cer- 
tificates. 

Another activity which was 
adapted to our area was the trans- 
portation of children to a state park 
for swimming instructions. Despite 
the abundance of lakes in the dis- 
trict, there is very little instruction 
in swimming and life saving. Even 
though it meant a drive of about 
eight miles to the state park, this was 
felt worth the cost and time to satisfy 
another need of our rural children. 
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As mentioned previously, the soft- 
ball program takes two evenings per 
week. A Junior and a Senior League 
were formed. The Junior League is 
limited to boys between the ages ol 
12 and 15 while the Senior League is 
for boys 16 years of age and over. 
All games are played on the play- 
ground at the Walled Lake school, 
which is large enough to permit four 
games to be played at one time. 

The problem of furnishing um- 
pires is solved by volunteer services 
of members of the local Rotary Club 
and civic-minded individuals. At a 
special meeting prior to the begin- 
ning of play, the rules of softball 
are explained and these men are 
then schooled in the fundamentals 
of umpiring. After a double round 
robin of play is completed, playofts 
are held in each league. 

The golf program is planned in 
co-operation with a local golf course. 
Free golf instructions are given one 
evening each week. In addition, any 
girl or boy of school age is permitted 
to play golf at any time during week 
days at a reduced rate. 


Personnel Required 


The personnel required to con- 
duct a program of this nature in a 
satistactory manner is determined 
mostly by the number of children 
attending the playgrounds. Three 
playground leaders are employed in 
our case. One instructor takes charge 
of the young girls and boys and the 
portable library, while another 
teacher handles the older girls and 
is responsible for craft work. ‘The 
recreation director guides the older 
boys, drives the bus, and is responsi- 
ble for the entire recreation program 
in general. 


Transportation Essential 

The success of a rural recreation 
program is greatly dependent upon 
transportation. Parents cannot: be 
expected to permit their young chil- 
dren to walk to the playgrounds over 
busy roads. In addition, the distance 
for children to walk is often too 
great. Since a bus is necessary to car- 
ry the portable library, playground 
equipment, and instructors from the 
main school to the outlying play- 
grounds anyway, it is not too much 
of an extra expense to go a little out 
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of the way to pick up the children 
and drop them off near their homes. 
This same bus transported the 
children to the state park for swim 
ming instruction and to othe: 
schools for inter-playground compe- 
tition in various sports. As trans- 
portation is an important element in 
the functioning of any consolidated 
district while school is in session, it 
is also an essential factor in the suc- 
cessful operation of a rural recrea- 
tion program during the summer. 
The evening softball program is 
also dependent upon transportation, 


but in this case it is not furnished by 
the school but by the players them 
high 
have 
dithcult for 
them to attend. Consequently, the 
number of Junior 
League are fewer than in the Senior 
where the 
enough to drive. 


selves. Since bovs of Junior 


school age normally do not 
driver's licenses, it is 
teams in the 


boys are old 
Whenever 
teams or more can be obtained, it is 


League 
four 


well worth the time and expense to 
organize a league. 


Example for Others 


The program at Walled Lake has 
only been in operation for four 
years, and more planning and ex 
perimentation is necessary to make 
it a more comprehensive program. 
We feel, however, that we have made 
some progress towards enriching the 
lives of our rural children, and in 
the future we hope to be able to pro 
vide a more interesting and varied 
recreation program. 

It is realized that each community 
has its own individual characteristics 
and that no one program can be uti 
lized for all Neverthe 
less, it is hoped that this description 
of Walled Lake’s program will en 
courage other rural Communities to 
provide recreation program for 
their children during the summer 


months. * 


rural areas. 


Batter’s up at a softball game on the playground. 
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Medical Progress 


by ANDREW C. IVY, M.D. 


N 1900 THE average life expect- 
| ia in the United States was 
slightly over 49 years. In 1950, aver- 
age life expectancy had increased to 
almost 67 years, and every year the 
figure creeps slightly higher. | 

This) yardstick of the nation’s 
health is a certain indicator of re- 
markable medical progress in the 
first half of the 20th century, and a 
promise of continued gains in the 
second half of the century. 


Scientific Medicine 


It is no wonder then, that this 
era has come to be known as the 
“Golden Era of Medicine.” More ac- 
curately, it is also known as the era 
of scientific medicine, for it is by the 
application of the scientific method 
to medical research that all of this 
progress has been made. Behind the 
modern practitioner of medicine, 
with his miracle drugs, his amazing 
and startling surgical techniques, his 
plasma, blood transfusion tech- 
niques, and diagnostic machines 
such as electrocardiographs and elec- 
troencephalograms, stand noble 
and nearly anonymous band of re- 
search scientists who are responsible 
for the initial work on all these ad- 
vances and much of the work in the 
later phases. 

These largely unheralded heroes, 
the research scientists, hold one rule 
to be axiomatic: “To understand 
life, one must study life.” Conse- 
quently, when they wish to under- 
stand the mechanism of breathing or 
of the heart beat, or the action of a 
hormone or enzyme on the body's 
functioning? they study these prob- 
lems in living things. Because they 
do not wish to sacrifice human be- 
ings in this essential experimenta- 
tion, research scientists use animals 
as the subjects of their experiments. 
Depending on the experiment and 
the techniques which are involved, 
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different species of animals are used. 
Mice, rats, cats, dogs, hamsters, chick- 
ens, ferrets, turtles, trogs, guinea 
pigs, roaches, and fish are all studied 
for one reason or another in the 
biological laboratories. Nor is that 
a complete list. 


Antivivisectionists 

Surprisingly enough, there is a 
small, misguided, but fanatical 
group in the United States which 
works very hard to thwart progress 
in medical research. Known as an- 
tivivisectionists, these strange peo- 
ple attempt by every means they can 
to put an end to animal experimen- 
tation. In areas where they have in- 
fluence they lobby state legislatures 
and city councils to pass restrictive 
legislation. Elsewhere they institute 
court suits to harass research scien- 
tists. Threatening and abusive let- 
ters from antivivisectionists to scien- 
tists and legislators are common- 
place. 
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Through various of their societies, 
the antivivisectionists send out a con- 
Stant stream of distortions and villi- 
fications, which does not stop even 
when they face court suits for slan- 
der and libel. 


NSMR 


To combat and counteract these 
dangerous obstructionists, the Na- 
tional Society for Medical Research 
was founded six years ago. The Na- 
tional Society is dedicated to a two- 
fold program. Now backed by the 
endorsement and support of every 
American medical school, and by 
more than 200 scientific and profes- 
sional organizations, NSMR is going 
ahead with a continuing program of 
long-range public education about 
medical research, and a spot program 
olf removing local legislative road- 
blocks to science wherever they are. 

Physical education health 
teachers can make an important con- 
tribution to the understanding of 
medical research in generations to 
come. At the heart of an understand- 
ing of personal health and hygiene 
is a knowledge of physiology and the 
experimental basis of physiological 
knowledge. Also essential to health 
is freedom from dangerous cults, 
quacks, and fads. 


Teaching Helps 

To help in teaching about medi- 
cal research and animal experimen- 
tation, the National Society for Med- 
ical Research has prepared a series 
of pamphlets and other publications. 
A recent Common Ques- 
tions—38 Authoritative Answers,” 
—covers this field in little space. The 
NSMR publishes a bimonthly Bulle- 
tin which presents the need for ani- 
mal experimentation, 

Perhaps, with your special inter- 
ests and special opportunities for 
informing youngsters on these mat- 
ters, you will have valuable sugges- 
tions to offer regarding useful edu- 
cational material in this field. The 
Society would welcome your sugges- 
tions. 

For literature, bulletins, or other 
information—or to send along your 
suggestions about our program—the 
address is National Society for Medi- 
cal Research, 208 North Wells Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill. * 
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Ek FREQUENTLY need to di- 

rect our attention toward the 
concept of the child-centered  pro- 
gram. In physical education it is easy 
to become so involved in a maze ol 
“busy-work” and in the daily routine 
that we fail to keep our sights trained 
on the true objectives of our pro- 
gram. Moreover, we are often too 
willing to be satisfied with our pro- 
grams as long as they are functioning 
smoothly, without being concerned 
whether we are advancing toward 
worthwhile goals or are merely chas- 
ing ourselves around on a treadmill. 


The Individual 


What do we mean by a child-cen- 
tered program? We do not mean the 
extreme type of program favored by 
advocates of “Progressive” education. 
Nor can we satisfy ourselves with the 
formal, traditional type of program 
which all too often is found in our 
schools today. A child-centered pro- 
gram is one in which all activities, 
class management, and program ad- 
ministration best meet the needs of 
child within the 
schools served by the program. 


each school or 

We cannot be satisfied with devel- 
oping skills in a number of sports. 
Development of organic vigor is not 
enough. Meeting the recreational 
needs of the students is insufficient. 
We must make the greatest possible 
contribution to the all-round devel- 
opment of the individual. 


Why Are We Failing? 


Two important reasons for our 
failure to make physical education 
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We must not forget that 
we teach boys and girls 


by DANA E. CLARK 


truly child-centered are pursuit of 
false objectives and lack of perspec- 
tive. 

One of the most serious false ob 
jectives which is robbing the indi- 
vidual student of the program which 
he needs and deserves is development 
of winning varsity teams. Although 
Varsity sports can serve an important 
function as advanced laboratory ex 
perience in a well-rounded program, 
they must not be allowed to domi 
nate the program. While unscrupu- 
lous persons may exploit the time 
and facilities of the physical educa- 
tion program as a feeder system for 
varsity athletics, the well-meaning 
but shallow-thinking physical edu- 
cator may also allow the course of 
his program to be diverted toward 
this false objective. 

Another false objective, which is 
less readily recognized, is the teach- 
ing of subject-matter vather than 
teaching of individuals. We have 
all known persons who have worked 
long hours throughout the summet 
planning their physical education 
programs for the coming year—even 
including long range plans for sev- 
eral years hence. These people are 
conscientious, well-meaning mem- 
bers of our profession. Yet when we 
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inspect their programs we olten find 
that they have made their plans to 
teach subject-matter, not boys and 
girls. 

Lack of perspective expresses itself 
in several ways. First is the “scissors 
and-paste” program. ‘This is a trap 
into which many new members of 
the profession fall. When first con 
fronted with the problem of plan 
ning a physical education program, 
we are overawed by the complexity 
of the problem. Often we turn: to 
successtul programs, extracting at 


tractive features trom several of 
them, and joining them together. 
This mass of material we then call 
our program—although the chances 
are remote indeed that we are really 


meeting the needs of the individual 


pupils subjected to this type ol pro- 


gram. 

Lack of perspective may express 
itsell through over-conservatism. Loo 
often we are unwilling to make a 
sharp break with the traditional ap 
proach to physical education. We 
are afraid of the unknown and do 
not readily give up many of the for 
mal types of activities and formal 
class organization, although deep in 
our hearts we do not fully believe in 
this type of program. 

We frequently fail our pupils 
through emphasis on secondary ob 
jectives, while neglecting major ob 
jectives. An inspection of many of 


the supposedly better — programs 
shows considerable time and effort 
given to teaching and measuring gen- 
eral motor ability and specific skills. 


These should be objectives of out 
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program, but what about the all- 
important problem of social adapta- 
tion of the individual—the develop- 
ment of more effective members of 
our society? Because this area of so- 
cial adaptation is so intangible we 
often take the easy way out, hoping 
that development will take place in 
this area during our program but 
doing no conscious planning for this 
development. 


What We Can Do 


1. Take a stand against exploita- 
tion. ‘To develop a child-centered 
program we need to take a stand for 
what we believe. ‘To do this it will 
olten be necessary to fight against 
the current. Powerful forces within 
the educational system and in the 
community often make it extremely 
ditheult for the individual who 
stands opposed to their vested inter- 
ests. Nevertheless, we must have the 
courage to take a stand if we ever 
hope to achieve worthwhile objec- 
tives. 

We must oppose the exploitation 
of interscholastic sports for commer- 
cial or prestige purposes. We must 
oppose the exploitation of our physi- 
cal education classes as farm systems 
for the varsity teams. The true worth 
of physical education will never be 
realized as long as we continue to 
acquiesce to the demands for high 
pressure interscholastic competition 
2. Think more philosophically in 
pregram planning. One of the 
greatest needs in physical education 
today is for more philosophical 
thinking in program planning. We 
must bring our programs more close- 
ly in line with our stated objectives 


and avoid working toward false ob- 
jectives. This necessitates constant 
evaluation of our program in terms 
of the welfare of the students. In 
the physical education program for 
any child no item is worthy of in- 
clusion which cannot meet this cri- 
terion: Does it make an important 
contribution to the development of 
this individual as a socially effective 
person? 

Applying this criterion to our pro- 
gram, we must consider not only the 
activities in the program but also the 
class organization and administra- 
tion of the program. For example, it 
might be justified for a particular 
group to learn square dancing, yet 
formal presentation of this activity 
under a rigid disciplinary system 
might entirely strip the activity of 
its value. 

If we are to remain true to the 
philosophy of a child-centered  pro- 
gram, we often must use great origi- 
nality and ingenuity in planning our 
programs. All too often when con- 
fronted by great limitations of time, 
facilities, and personnel we resort in 
despair to the traditional formal type 
of program in order to handle the 
overwhelming mass of students. 

Obviously there is no cure-all 
which will solve the problems of the 
many school physical education de- 
partments which are understaffed, 
working with insufhicient supplies 
and facilities, and are allowed far 
too little time for an adequate pro- 
gram. Yet even under such condi- 
tions, much can be done to help 
make the program more child-cen- 
tered. A carefully planned system of 
student leaders within the classes, 
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use of the talents of the industrial 
arts department (in making of soccer 
goals, jumping standards, ping pong 
tables, batting tees, and a thousand 
other items), enlisting aid from oth- 
er teachers in the school to help su- 
pervise the intramural program, 
eliminating time losses in class ad- 
ministration—these are a few of the 
possible means by which the physical 
educator can work toward a more 
child-centered program. 

Many physical educators may feel 

that resorting to such devices in a 
program will cause the school admin- 
istration and the community to feel 
less responsible for providing sup- 
port for the program. We cannot 
agree with this position. In general, 
the more effective the program, the 
more willing everyone is to support 
it. It is much easier to enlist aid 
in making a good program better 
than in giving artificial respiration 
to a poor one. 
3. Recognize the true place of 
physical education. It is often easy 
in a specialized field such as physical 
education to gain a false idea of the 
true place of our work in the whole 
educational program. We must avoid 
thinking of our physical education 
as being apart from the educational 
process taking place in the English 
class or the student council meetings 
—rather we must consider physical 
education as a valuable tool to be 
made available to the student to 
help himself become a more effective 
member of society. 


What We Hope to Achieve 


Three important outcomes can be 
expected from our programs when 
we build them to meet pupil needs 
rather than to meet arbitrary subject- 
matter standards. 

(1) We will be more successtul in 
achieving the real objectives of phys- 
ical education (to which in the past 
we have often given only lip-service) . 
(2) By taking a firm stand as a pro- 
fession against the exploitation of 
athletics, we can reduce many of the 
abuses which are robbing our present 
programs. 

(2) We will gain recognition for 
physical education as a leading edu- 
cational force in the development of 
socially effective individuals. * 
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arithmetic 


through play 


by RUDOLPH L. MEMMEL 


HILDREN IN the elementary 

school can learn many funda- 
mental concepts in arithmetic as 
they take part in physical education 
activities on the playground, in the 
gymnasium, or in the classroom. 
The physical education teacher, or 
the classroom teacher who also 
teaches physical education in many 
elementary schools, can easily pro- 
vide natural situations for this 
learning to take place. 

The activities upon which this 
study is based are taken from the 
physical education program of the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Schools. In 
this sampling of activities, many of 
the mathematical concepts are point- 
ed out, with suggestions as to how 
they can naturally be made an in- 
tegral part of each activity. The 
specific grade level for presentation 
of the concepts is left to the discre- 
tion of the teacher. 


PLAYGROUND 


Rope Jumping 

This activity is one of great joy 
to the younger children and the pos- 
sibilities for learning simple arith 
metic as they jump are endless. 

(1) “Let the rope swing forward and 
backward six times before you jump over 
x” 

(2) “Mary, after the rope turns four 
times, you run in and jump ten times.” 

(3) “Mary jumped three times. How 
many times must she jump to make ten?” 


Various singing games involving 
counting in rope jumping are made 
up by the children themselves and 
the teacher can suggest others which 
might include counting by fwo’s and 
three’s. 


Team Games 

The court dimensions, scoring, 
arrangement of players, and the ac- 
tual playing of kickball, softball, 
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volleyball, and dodgeball contain 
innumerable mathematical concepts. 
Softball is a good example because 
of its national popularity. 

The soltball court gives children 
many Opportunities for experience 
in computing angles and handling 
measurements, Children can bisect 
angles, determine lengths of bases, 
and lay out the field in general—as 
an integral part of the learning ex- 
perience. 

Keeping score in softball offers 
unique possibilities. In addition to 
the usual basic concepts learned in 
the scoring of most team games, soft- 
ball offers children excellent prac- 
tice in computing batting averages 
of individual players and also won 
and lost percentages of individual 
teams. 

For example, Johnnie has made 
one hit in three times at bat. By 
using division the children will find 
that Johnnie is batting .333. Over 
a period of times, Johnnie is able to 
make I] hits in 30 times at bat. By 


the same process of dividing the 
number of times at bat into the 
number of hits made, the children 
will find his batting average is .366. 


As for won and lost percentages 
for each team, the children will find, 
for example, that if Team A has won 
5 games and lost 3, then their play- 
ing average is .625. If Team B has 
won 4 games and lost 4, then their 
playing average is .500. Children 
may also be shown how to compute 
individual team standing if league 
play is being conducted. Using the 
example cited above, the children 
would find that Team B would be 
one full game behind Team A in 
the league and in second place. 

It is readily seen in these exam 
ples that many mathematical con 
cepts are utilized in team activities. 
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Throwing and Kicking 
In measuring a thrown or kicked 


ball in a given area, a tape line or 
similar measuring device is used. As 
a first step, one would mark off 100 
leet in intervals of five feet. By as 
sisting in the tabulation of results, 
pupils have the experience of esti 
mating relatively 
Thus, if a thrown ball landed be 
tween the 45 and 50 foot marker, 
the pupil scoring the result would 
need to judge the distance as being 
on perhaps feet. 


short distances. 


Marching and Rhythms 
During the preparatory stage ol 


learning fundamental steps and 
movements, counting is often used. 
However, as certain basic skills are 
gained, some form of music should 
be the natural accompaniment, ‘The 
use of musical devices in the per 
formance of the activity can easily 
lead into a discussion of time, tem 
po, and phrasing of music. The time 
in music—2/4, 3/4, 4/4, and 6/8 
which designates the counts or beats 
in a measure, may be a means ol 
helping children understand the use 
of fractions. 

Many floor patterns used in teach 
ing dance steps or marches are geo 
metric in design. Patterns such as 
circles, squares, rectangles, and par- 
allel lines can easily be related to 
arithmetic. 

A grand march leading from a sin 
gle line into 2’s, 4's, 8’s and even 16 
pupils abreast is also enjoyed. ‘This 
grouping and successive doubling of 
the number in each line can aid in 
the recognition of certain mathe 
matical without the pupils 
even realizing the significance, 


ideas 


Shooting Baskets 
As the ball, in shooting fouls, must 


pass through the rim of the basket 
from above, the height of the arc 
will determine the success of the 
throw. The higher the arc, the larg 
er the opening in the rim through 
which the ball must pass. This fact 
can easily be shown to the class by 
having the pupils throw a ball into a 
wastepaper basket. 

For example, if one pupil makes 
ten throws with the ball 
exceeding a 


passing 
through an are not 
height of four feet and the same 
pupil makes the same number of 
(Concluded on page 47) 
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O TEACH MAN to live with 
a is a basic aim of the rowing 
program at Oregon State College. 
In contrast lo a varsity program in 
which the budget limits the coach to 
selecting men with native ability 
and stature, rowing at Oregon State 
is designed by the Physical Educa- 
tion Departinent for the average 
man, not just the 185 pound, 6 foot 
I's. 

The small or the average man is 
somewhat limited in his participa- 
tion in present-day competitive ath- 
letics, yet through rowing he finds 
that he is an important part of a 
democratic pattern. Twenty years of 
experience with rowing as an edu- 
cational activity at Oregon State Col- 
lege have proved that physical edu- 
cation can be a functional experience 
in teaching the student his responsi- 
bilities in a democratic society. 


Working Together 

Crew is peculiarly suited to the 
development of this aim because of 
the facilities used. The rowing shell 
is approximately 60 feet long but 
only two feet wide, or narrower than 
a canoe and four or five times as 
long. Crew requires co-operation in 
the strictest sense of the word to 
maintain the balance and rhythm 
of the boat while eight men work 
together as a human machine. 
Whether rowing in a four-man shell 
or an eight, all members of the crew 
must be present to have a workout 
as contrasted to many other team 
sports in which a workout may be 
had when one, two, or even three 
men are absent. If a crewman must 
be absent, he learns that he is under 
a social obligation to notify the other 
members of the crew or to provide 
a replacement. 

The individual must strive to per- 
form to the best of his ability, and 
yet must subjugate himself to the 
crew to make the row enjoyable for 
the others. Rowing develops leader- 
ship and organizational ability in 
getting crews on and off the wate 
punctually, It) requires initiative 
and ingenuity to combat the myriad 
of emergencies that may arise while 
rowing on five miles of debris-strewn 
water. It requires perseverance, since 
substitutions are difhcult’ to make 
while the crew is on the water and 


$2 


are never made during a race. The 
crews apply their own social pres- 
sures to the non-conlormist to make 
him aware of his responsibilities to 
the group. Such social pressure is 
far more effective and valuable than 
any punitive measures that may be 
enlorced by an instructor. 


The Rowing Club 

Competition is a necessary incen- 
tive to the rowing program just as it 
is tO any sports program, but it is 
not the body of the program. Com- 
petitive rowing is centered around 


Below: The chairman of the “Oar Re- 
pair Committee” of the Rowing Club 
puts new leather on an oar. 
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Below: Crews finally get on the water in she 
built by Coach E. A. Stevens (in th 
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‘ls. Five of Oregon State’s 12 shells were 


>» foreground ) and his assistants. 


the activities of the Oregon State 
Rowing Club, an organization to 
which any student having had one 
term of rowing experience under the 
physical education service program 
may belong. Rowing is in no way 
connected with the Department of 
Intercollegiate Athletics nor has it 
any aspirations in that direction as 
it is felt that much of the educational 
value of the program is lost when 
adults do the planning. 

As an educational tool, the Row- 
ing Club gives its members experi- 


Below: An industrial engineering stu- 

dent applies the theories of safety 

engineering by painting crewhouse ma- 

chinery according to a recommended 
color scheme. 
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ence in the operations of a demo 
cratic organization. Club members 
schedule their own intercollegiate 
regattas, assist in conducting intra 
mural regattas, coach intramural 
crews, conduct money-raising cam 
paigns for travel expenses, sponsor 
social events, manage publicity pro 
grams and materially assist in’ the 
construction and repair of rowing 
facilities. As in any democratic so 
ciety, the successes or failures in a 
given year vary according to the abil 
ity of the Club’s members. 


Lessons in Democracy 

Students are encouraged to make 
practical applications of the theories 
learned on the campus through con 
tinuous efforts to develop new and 
improved rowing equipment suited 
to the needs of the program. Civil 
engineering students have laid out 
racing courses, surveyed the rivet 
frontages and designed various types 
of floats, docks, and ramps. Mechani 
cal and industrial engineering stu 
dents have assisted in) maintaining 
motor launches, in building rowing 
machines and shells and in designing 
tools and jigs peculiar to the con 
struction of such specialized equip 
ment. Business and journalism stu 
dents have experimented with vari 
ous promotional ideas and publicity 
campaigns. Forestry students have 
experienced the difhculties encoun 
tered with floating docks during 
flood conditions. Education students 
have learned to apply principles ol 
education by coaching various crews. 
Through these experiences students 
learn to co-operate, learn to give and 
take directions, to devise, to invent, 
and to apply theoretical knowledge 
under as severe conditions as im 
posed by any course on the campus. 

The rowing program is democracy 
in action, an action to which the stu 
dent is an integral part. The gains 
or losses to the program are concrete 
illustrations which the student can 
understand of his willingness and 
ability to accept responsibility. “The 
rowing program at Oregon State Col 
lege is not a panacea of the world’s 
problems, but in these days of ideo 
logical conflict it serves as one meth 
od of awakening the apathetic stu 
dent who is soon to become a mem 
ber of an adult community. %® 
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Why Girls Choose 
After-School Sports 


Motives 


for participation 


in extra-curricular athletics 


by LENORE M. FOEHRENBACH 


NE OF THE MOST important 
of the physical educa- 
tion teacher's job is that of extra- 
curricular activity. When the school 
day is over, this core of her work is 
oniy beginning. It is well known to 
all of us in the field that the benefits 
provided by after-school activity are 
numerous. 

For boys, the urge to participate in 
sports activity is very strong, for few 
of them want to resist such attractive 
satisfactions as the glory of the var- 
sity, the adulation of crowds, the 
trophies and championships. But 
for girls, most of these material re- 
wards are not provided. In general, 
athletics for them are not organized 


on any sort of league or tournament 
basis. So if the teacher is to interest 
her girls in after-school athletics, it 
must be done purely on a basis of 
the pleasures which are inherent in 
these activities themselves. 

In order to assist the instructor to 
get the most out of her extra-curricu- 
lar program, an understanding of 
the motivation which influences girls 
of high school age is quite valuable. 
The results of an investigation into 
this subject are presented here. ‘The 
findings represent a survey made in 
a small high school (grades 7 through 
12) and are the collective opinion of 
some 600 girls. Any and all of the 
factors which influenced these girls 
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for or against participation are in- 
cluded. 
Participation 

In the accompanying graph of par- 
ticipation over six years (grades 7 
through 12), the curve of participa- 
tion in at least one activity during 
the year indicates that there is a 
steady upward swing during the first 
11 grades which tapers off in the 12th 
year. The grades of greatest partici- 
pation are ninth year in junior high 
and Ith year in senior high. The 
slight drop-off in the tenth grade was 
due to the homework load in the 
transition between the junior and 
senior high. 

In a comparison between the 
curve of participation in one activ- 
ity with that of three or more, it is 
particularly interesting to observe 
that many girls who take part in ex- 
tracurricular athletics belong to sev- 
eral clubs over the school year. In 
junior high, this diversity of inter- 
est follows the general curve of par- 
ticipation in its steady climb. How- 
ever, in tenth grade, diversity 
changes into selectivity and the 
graph swings downward. The year 
of greatest participation, oddly 


enough, shows the farthest discrep- 


This indicates that the aver- 
age girl follows a definite pattern in 
her choice of activity. She progresses 
from diversity to selectivity as she 
matures with the years. 


ancy. 


Motivation 
Graphs If and III on motivation 


represent those elements which the 
students recorded as positive influ- 
ences toward their membership in 
extra-curricular athletic groups. Sub- 
stantially, these can be grouped into 
two major Classes: those offering 
athletic satisfactions and those con- 
taining social satisfactions. 

Athletic Satisfactions 

(1) The fact that both senior and 
junior high school girls list their 
liking for athletics as their over- 
whelming reason for participation is 
understandable, for by the age of 
15 all athletics are popular and a 
girl is more active than she ever will 
be again. 

(2) Second in the motivation of 
the senior high group is the desire 
to make the team. (In the school 
studied, the team is a class team or 
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MOTIVES KISTED AS STIMULI 

TO PARTICIPATION 

Graph 
an honor team, whose members are 
all given a chance to participate in 
a meet with another school.) The 
team means accomplishment, some- 
thing to work toward, something al- 
together desirable. Junior high chil- 
dren list this motive as third in their 
choice. 

(3) Relaxation and Fun is a mo- 
tive of little significance to the jun- 
ior high girl, but the senior high 
girl ranks it as third. The urge to 
attain prestige in sports appeals to 
the youngster but the older girl be- 
comes more practical. Habits of 
sports for leisure are already taking 
form. 

Social Satisfactions 

(1) In the junior high, going with 

the crowd was the second greatest 
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influence which motivated girls to 
join sports groups. In senior high, 
this motive is not of such impor- 
tance. 

(2) Imitation of older girls posi- 
tively influences junior high girls. 
The first step in being grown up is 
to do what the big girls do—and 
gym work is an important phase of 
high school! 

(3) OF primary significance to the 
senior high girl is the chance these 
clubs offer to make new friends. In 
the tenth grade, one can meet jun- 
iors and seniors in this way and be 
come known by them. 

Other factors are listed on the 
graph, and while they represent only 
minority opinions, an examination 
of them is worthwhile and perhaps 
applicable to one’s own situation, 


Limitations of Activity 

In any study of motive, the factors 
militating against participation in 
the program are of primary signifi- 
cance. (See Graphs IV and V.) High 
est in importance in the limitation 
of the activity of senior high girls 
are the responsthilities of yobs afte 
school hours and the pressure of 
homework. Home 
limit some, especially in the junior 
high, for these children often must 
act as homemakers. 


responsibilities 


Foremost in importance to the 
junior high girl (and third on the 
senior high list) is the fear of fail- 
ure to do well. It is characteristic 
of adolescents to avoid situations in 
which they will appear to disadvan- 
tage. Others try once and become 
easily discouraged when success is 
not imminent, 

Traveling long distances to reach 
home restricts many and the fact that 
no friends belong keeps many of the 
shver girls out of club activity. Oth 
er factors representing minor opin 
ions are listed on the graph. 


Practical Solutions 
An awareness of the factors which 
stimulate or negate the membership 


in after-school sports for girls is in 
teresting but the application of these 
facts to remedial methods is what 
Translating these findings 
into practical solutions to the prob- 
lems of one’s own set-up must be 
done. In general, the iollowing con- 


counts. 


clusions and suggestions are otlered 
for consideration. 

(1) The pattern of athletic inter 
est begins early in school years and 
by seventh’ grade most youngsters 
are prepared and eager to try ath 
letics on their leisure time. Whethe 
or not they have pleasurable experi 
ences in these first attempts will de 
termine their future participation in 
extra-curricular sports. 

Girls will modify their behavior to 
eliminate unpleasant situations. 
is important then, that the junior 
high girl be given much encourage 
ment and inspiration at her sports. 
Insuring a bit of pleasure and suc 
cess each time for every girl will help 
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immeasurably to keep these students 
interested, 

As Herbert Bunker has stated, 
“fundamental motor skills must be 
established and favorable attitudes 
toward play developed in the child 
before high school years or the odds 
greatly favor non-participation in 
sports throughout his subsequent 
life.”! The need for reassurance and 
enjoyment can also be applied to 
older girls who are starting a new 
activity for the first time. 

(2) stimulating interest for 
participation on the junior high lev- 
el, take advantage of the fact that 
these children will imitate the older 
girls. By all means point up how 
very popular sports clubs are with 
high school girls! If it’s the “thing 
that’s done,” many of these children 
will be anxious to try, too. Once you 
have their willingness, the applica- 
tion of principle one above will keep 
them coming back for more. 

(3) Although some girls shows so- 
cial growth and independence from 
their associates when they reach sen- 
ior high, many feel the need of 
friends if they are to try an athletic 
club activity. The physical educa- 
tion teacher can point out that there 
is no better way to make friends 
than through sports. For the bene- 
fit of the timid, asking these girls to 
give extra-curricular athletics a fair 
trial will be a help. 

The senior high girl is very anx- 
ious to overcome her personality de- 
ficiencies and will respond to this 
sort of appeal more than one would 
suspect. Of course, after promising 
something it is up to the teacher to 
insure some measure of social suc- 
cess for these girls as well. I think 
that this social persuasion more than 
any other will be alluring to the girls 
who are entering senior high for the 
first time. For, to them, being known 
and liked by the upper classmen is 
extremely important. And there is 
no better way to accomplish this 
than by working and playing with 
them. 

(1) Since anxiety plays an impor- 
tant part in participation, it is ad- 
visable for the teacher to work to 

IHerbert Bunker. The selective charac- 
ter of the active and non-active student in 


physical education, Journal of American 
Colleges. 1945, p. 365. 
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overcome fears in girls of all ages, 
especially for the unco-ordinated 
child of junior high years. Feeling 
awkward in athletic activity is no 
encouragement. Explaining the 
physical maturation which accompa- 
nies the menarche (and the fact that 
some girls achieve full physical 
strength after this time) may help. 

One possible solution for those 
who fear failure is to lower the as- 
piration level of these girls. If they 
could be satished with other goals 
than that of top performance, they 
might attain enough feeling of suc- 
cess to continue. The teacher must 
devise her own solution to this prob- 
lem. The provision of a special job 
these girls can do without physical 
skill may still keep them as an im- 
portant part of the group. Suggest- 
ing to the students, at the first meet- 
ing of the club, that the performer 
who may never be good is still want- 
ed, may help. That these girls are 
important to everyone because of 
their personalities and enthusiasm 
and that they should stick with the 
club because of the fun they would 
otherwise miss, are facts of impor- 
tance to them. Some of the more 
mature girls can substitute relaxa- 
tion and recreational enjoyment as 
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their aspirational level if they feel 
that this is an acceptable goal. 

(5) Every club must also have 
some particular goal which will give 
each student something to work to- 
ward. On both levels, making the 
team ranks high in positive forces. 
The provision of enough teams (so 
that almost everyone Can be on one) 
without lowering their value is es- 
sential. Wherever possible, giving 
the class teams the opportunity to 
meet with another school lends 
enough dignity to the privilege to 
make it important. The big thing 
with these team organizations is to 
make every girl feel she is achieving 
something worthwhile and at the 
same time to provide this satisfac- 
tion for everyone. Having a goal for 
dance and tumbling groups, such as 
an assembly or performance pro- 
gram, gives the same stimulus. 

(6) Helping senior high girls to 
organize their time to carry the in- 
creased homework load would be 
rewarding. Orientation to high 
school would quickly eliminate this 
important reason for non-participa- 
tion. Most girls will agree that they 
want to get the most out of high 
school—and that, of course, includes 
the fun clubs. They will therefore 
readily learn to use study time more 
efficiently. 

(7) Trying te-evercome the prob- 
lem of traveling difficulties is almost 
impossible. Many schools have extra- 
curricular sports on school time, a 
plan which is excellent, for not only 
does it allow the travelers to join 
but also those with jobs too! 


Improving Your Program 

It may be that there is something 
useful in this material that you can 
apply to the improvement of your 
own extra-curricular program. Some 
of these findings may be tools to be 
used when you feel that there is 
need for the stimulation of partici- 
pation in your own school. 

Eventually, we may get to know 
more about the workings of that 
enigma, the mind of the adolescent 
girl, and will achieve all we hope for 
easily and efhiciently. Until that time 
at least, trying to solve the puzzle 
and progress further toward the per- 
fect program will be a source of 
thought stimulation to all of us. * 
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Under student leadership, girls discuss 
responsibilities of the game. 


OCIAL, PROBLEMS olf college 
~ girls fall, I believe, into three 
great Classes of problems: first, those 
which concern the individual per- 
sonal-social development which each 
girl is striving to accomplish while 
on the campus; secondly, those which 
arise in the orientation and adyust- 
ment of the college girl or lack of 
adjustment to the campus culture; 
thirdly, those problems which con- 
cern the social development of col- 
lege women to the extent that they 
can function effectively our so- 
ciety. Actually, the three are inter- 
dependent, tor as the girl’s own per- 
sonal-social needs are satisfied, she 
is adjusting in the campus culture 
and is being prepared to function 
effectively in our society. 

What role can the physical educa- 
tion department play in helping 
young people to work through these 
social problems? 


Knowing the Students 

In the first place, the physical edt:- 
cation teachers are in a particularly 
fine position to work with the social 
problems of youth. As a college dean 
of women of former years, | knew of 
no better faculty member I could 
turn to for help than the fine peaple 
in the physical education depart- 
ment. Above all, they knew their 
students, the students’ aspirations, 
and the students’ problems, and 
were willing to work for better hu- 
man relationships and constructive 
solutions to problems. 


Developing Youth 
Secondly, the activities of physical 
education are directed toward the 
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physical, social, emotional, recrea 
tional, and intellectual growth of 
youth. All recent data on growth 
and development stress the impor- 
tance of regular participation in ap 
propriate play and in other interest- 
ing physical activities. The physical 
education department has always ol- 
fered to young people chances for 
this kind of participation. The health 
status of each student is a basic de- 
terminant of success in college and 
the physical education program is 
one place in the college where the 
physical state of an individual can 
be noted in a functional situation, 
where health guidance can be offered 
and follow-up made. 

The emotional growth of students, 
no less than the physical, is also an 
important determinant of student 
success in college. ‘Too often atten 
tion is focused only on the extreme 
emotional deviants among students 
rather than good general emotional 
growth on the part of all students 
and the constructive emotional tone 
of campus life with all its varied ac- 
tivities. The tension spots of the 
campus are not studied for the pur- 
pose of preventing them. 

The college atmosphere is not al- 
ways conducive to mental health. 
Physical education people might 
make more study of tension areas on 
the campus and decide what kind of 
tension-relieving activities might be 
planned at the time of specific crises 
on the campuses. ‘The socially releas 
ing activities of the physical educa 
tion department have not been used 
enough by clinical groups in their 
recommendations for youth suffering 
from neuroses. 
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After competition, girls relax in 
friendly spirits. 


Poo, the normal opportunities 
present in college lite for detecting 
personal problems have not been 
considered sufficiently enough. Physi- 
cal education people are in a good 
position to notice them. 


Recreational Outlets 

Thirdly, basic in the social growth 
and development of students is the 
area olf proper recreational outlets, 
There is great need to educate stu 
dents lor wise use of leisure time in 
college. How a student body spends 
its leisure time is a social learning of 
great importance to colleges. People 
improperly educated in reference to 
vocational skills are usually bored 
and escape boredom by seeking ac 
tivities sometimes that are socially 
disintegrative. 

Students must also have a great 
variety of recreation skills for wise 
use of leisure time in adult life. So 
cial dancing, as a concrete example, 
is of great importance for all college 
girls. Much of the social ineptitude 
and awkwardness on the part of 
many students can be taken care ol 
in this skill—also it may be the 
means for “finding the date,” about 
which college girls are concerned. 

Perhaps there should be a required 
course in recreation for all students 
to expose them to a variety of ac 
tivities and especially those that can 
be practiced by the individual in 
later years in a satislying Community 
life. Also, recreational art courses 
help to make students aware of the 
importance of recreation and its 
place in today’s world with its mul 
tiple strains and great tensions, 
There is need also for a continuous 
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program to interpret to the faculty 
the campus recreation program. 


Democratic Processes 

Fourthly, physic al education peo- 
ple have perhaps the greatest contri- 
bution to make in the development 
of democratic processes and demo- 
cratic participation. ‘This field is in- 
deed a “training-ground” for the un- 
derstanding of, and practice in, the 
democratic pattern of life if physical 
education people can be experts in 
democratic leadership as well as ex- 
perts in their own field. 

Democratic participation can be 
learned and experienced in all areas 
of physical education work. ‘The 
ability to work co-operatively with 
others, to criticize tactlully and differ 
peaceably, to abide by majority deci- 
sions in a sportsmanlike way, to se- 
lect wise leadership, to lead without 
dominating, to consider the greatest 
good to the greatest number, and to 
make no distinctions among the vari- 
ous racial, religious, socio-economic, 
national, or other groups—all these 
abilities can be realized. 


Group Work 

Fifth, physical education depatt- 
ments can work well with peer 
groups, which are important in the 
development of young people. It 
is in recreational programs that the 
basic needs of youth can be met; 
here they can express in socially de- 
sirable ways their aggressive and gre- 
garious tendencies: the need for so- 
cial approval and recognition by 
their peers can be satisfied by gain- 
ing excellence in water sports, danc- 
ing, games, etc. 

‘These areas of social activities in 
natural groups can be the base fon 
purposelul moral and social behav- 
ior—co-operation in realizing group 
purposes, fair play, team work, toler- 
ance, sense of responsibility, selt- 
direction, etc. Hostilities can be re- 
directed into constructive channels 
and isolates can be helped by giving 
them skills. ‘The activities in these 
natural groups afford a laboratory 
for the emergence of leadership of 
all types. 


Special Contributions 
Sixth, the values and work that 
the physical education department 
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ing educa- 
tors as out- 
standing 
(see May 
Jour- 


nal). 


DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


First AAHPER Yearbook 
Clothbound, 562 pp. Price $4.25 
Order today 


AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


people could give to a college are 
often not realized because there isn’t 
an organization tor their best con- 
tributions. Included in this organi- 
zation, there is a need first of all for 
a continuous program to interpret to 
the faculty, students, and the total 
college community the campus recre- 
ation program and the leadership 
they aflord. 

In the next place, there is a need 
to co-ordinate physical education, 
health, recreation, and athletics for 
better health appraisal of and gui- 
dance to students. Committees con- 
sisting of physical education people, 
health education instructors, home 
economics and biology faculty, and 
representatives from the student per- 
sonnel department should involve 
the whole staff and institution in 
how the health, social, emotional, 
and recreational status could be im- 
proved for the students, as well as 
how physical phenomena as lighting, 
heat, eyestrain can be improved. 

They should plan and co-operate 
in surveys of the social needs, of the 
kind and amount of facilities that 
might be used for social programs, of 
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the most strategic location for sports 
activities, whether in gymnasium or 
student union. It is not inconceiv- 
able that the physical education de- 
partment, providing it has the suit- 
able personnel, experience, and ta- 
cilities, could spearhead the entire 
social recreational program. 


Part in the College Life 


But, it must be recognized by the 
total college that these people have 
the personnel, the training, and oth- 
er qualifications that can help to 
assure the success of a total college 
program. They must be made an 
integral part of the college commu- 
nity, not only in’ extra-curricular, 
recreational aspects of the college, 
but also in the contributions they 
can make in relation to problems 
that might concern the content ol 
curriculum. The original “core” of 
college life, the academic curricu- 
lum, is still the pivot; gradually, 
health, physical education, and per- 
sonnel work have been added. ‘They 
are still outside in the many contri- 
butions they are qualified to make 
in the reconstruction of education 
today. 

Many colleges offer today field lab- 
oratory experiences where students 
actually go out into communities 
and work with children and other 
youth and adult civic groups. Recre- 
ational and social leadership skills 
are particularly necessary in this 
work; physical education people 
have an obligation here in the de- 
velopment of such skills on the part 
of the students who perform this 
work. 


Importance of Role 


In conclusion, in this world of 
ours with its struggle to prevent war 
and to establish enduring peace, 
physical education people have a role 
in providing students with a_pro- 
gram which will meet their needs 
and interests, will be designed for 
democratic living, will furnish opti- 
mum development of individuals 
and expressions of group work, and 
will be sensitive tothe needs of the 
community of which our students 
will eventually be a part. It is hoped 
that they will continue to aftord 
leadership in these areas on our col- 
lege campuses. * 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


NAHPER Newsletter 

Starting in the fall the Nebraska As 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation will send its newsletter to 
all students majoring in health, physical 
education, and recreation, regardless of 
whether they are members of the state 
association or not. 


PEM Club at Univ. of Mlinois 

At the Univ. of Illinois, the PEM Club 
plays an important part in the life of a 
girl who is majoring in physical education 
or its related fields. Our scope of activities 
is broad, from interclass competition, social 
events, and a big sister program to educa 
tion convocations four times each year on 
pertinent subjects. 

This year, for example, has been what 
could be termed an international year for 
us, because our convocations have been 
dedicated to news of foreign countries. Out 
standing personalities, both visitors to our 
campus and native Illini, have spoken and 
shown movies to our club. 

Dr. T. kK. Cureton, Jr., who has done 
much experimenting with present and past 
athletes, spoke at our last professional meet 
ing on The Olympic Games and Experi- 
ments Conducted with Olympic Athletes. 


Women’s Club at Univ. of Md. 

The Women’s Club of the College of 
Physical Education, Health, Recreation, and 
Physical Therapy is the student professional 
club at the Univ. of Maryland. At a recent 
meeting the club was completely reorgan 
ized, the constitution revised, and new offi- 
cers elected. 

The President for next year is Betty Sale. 
Other officers are Eve Levine, Ginger Faw 
sett, and Fay Mullican, all sophomores in 
physical education. 
Dorothy Mohr. 

Events of the year included a sale of un- 
claimed lost articles to raise funds for the 
organization and an interesting informal 
talk by Dean Lester M. Fraley. 

The most important event in the neat 
future is our annual playday for Maryland 
high school seniors. 


Faculty sponsor is Dr. 


Ten girls trom each 
of 12 high schools will participate in mixed 
team competition, square and round danc 
ing, softball, volleyball, relays, and recrea- 
tional swimming. The playday is a student 
organized affair with the majors taking full 
responsibility for its planning. 


Activities at Bemidji State 
The Bemidji State Teachers College PEM 
Club is a comparatively young organization, 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 


RECREATION 


but its rapid growth and many activities 
would rival even the tales of Paul Bunyan 

We understand that many think when 
the temperature reaches 30° below zero 
here in Minnesota we all hibernate, but 
that’s not so. Mid-winter is the busiest 
time of our year. At one meeting we had a 
movie on the Olympics, and plans are being 
made to have a talk by a sporting goods 
dealer or a card party, or go tobogganing. 

Each spring we culminate the year's ac- 
tivity with an all-day fishing tip and fish 
fry. No matter what the temperature is, 


the Bemidji PEM Club is always active 


Women’s AHPER at Brooklyn 


The Women's Association for Health and 
Physical Education at Brooklyn College is 
interested in exchanging newspapers with 
other student major clubs affiliated with 
the AAHPER. 

Names and addresses of interested clubs 
should be sent to: Lorraine Kokstein, edi 
tor, Women’s Association for Health and 
Physical Education, Roosevelt: Hall, Brook 
Ivn College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


Olympian Club at Univ. of Florida 


Splash parties, camp cook-outs, square 
dances, and weiner roasts are a few of the 
more popular after-business activities con 
ducted at the regular night meetings of the 
Olympian Club. Movies of the Gator foot 
ball games and other sports films have al 
ways been in demand and draw many visi 
tors and new members. 

The Olympian Club has had a team en 
tered in intramurals for three years now 
and have come out on top each year. Be 
cause all team members are physical educa 
tion majors and are more highly skilled, it 
has been threatened to outlaw the Olym 
pian team so that others may have a chance 

One of the highlights of the Centennial 
Celebration at the Univ. of Florida’ this 
year was a program of sports education and 
dance presented by the College of Physical 
Education and Health. The day was cli 
maxed by an Olympian Club square dance 
that evening. 

The Olympian Club led in service when 
the Health Dept. needed assistance during 
the flu epidemic. An adjacent building 
was cleared and extra beds were set up to 
accommodate the overflow of cases. Service 
to the university and its projects is one of 
the main goals of the major’s club 


University of Tennessee 

Phi Eta Tau, professional physical edu 
cation sorority at the Univ. of LTennessec 
helped with the annual spring picnic given 
by the Dept. of Physical Education and 
Recreation in honor of graduating seniors 

\ new project was undertaken this spring 
by the sorority. ‘Twice a week some of the 
members teach recreation to underprivi 
leged children in a neighborhood recreation 
project. The girls are getting experience 
which they will never forget—-an experience 
in real service 

The last quarterly issue of the Phi Eta 
publication, the Post, 
news of the students, and 


alumnae members to all former students as 


Carries 


department, 


well as present majors 

Phi Eta Tau entered strong teams this 
A\ctivi 
lies participated in were softball, Freshman 
volleyball, and tennis. 


spring in the intramural program 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 

Here is a brief summary of lasc year's 
activities and honors won Just lo gel ac 
quainted with the Freshmen, the club had 
a square dance and swimming party com 
bination 

Since the club's economic status was low, 
a plan evolved to work in concessions at 
the football games. It proved highly suc 
cessful and the treasury rose to $184.23 

Homecoming festivities were drawing 
near and the club entered a float in parade 
competition, This time a blue ribbon plus 
$25 in cash was the result of a unique and 
eye-catching project. Real live dummies, 
glazed in gold, stood in a trophy case rep 
resenting different: sports 

lo prove to the student body the versa 
tility of Our majors, the club presented an 
assembly program, including every phase 
of physical activity such as synchronized 
tumbling, tap dancing, singing, and folk 
dancing in gala costumes 


Concluded on page 51) 
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Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Pupil Transportation. Dept. of Rural Educa 
tion Yearbook. Washington, D. Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N. W. 1953. 190 pp. $2.00. 

This yearbook emphasizes the educative 

opportunities and values to be obtained 
by boys and girls through their participa- 
tion in the pupil transportation program. 
There are many illustrations of good prac- 
tice in the field. 
Physiology of Exercise, by Laurence FE. More- 
house and Augustus T. Miller. Second Ed. 
St. Louis: ©. V. Mosby Co, 1953. 535 pp. 
$4.75. 

Significant World War IL physiological 

studies of fatigue, fitness and training and 
reports of research studies of the responses 
of the physiological systems to exercise have 
been incorporated into the second edition 
of this book. These new objective data have 
made possible extensive explanations of the 
physiological events associated with the 
performance of work, sport, and = other 
physical exercise. 
Health Teaching in Schools, by Ruth E. 
Grout. Second Ed. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., West Washington Square, 
1953. 353 pp. $4.25 

This second edition of a book written 
for prospective teachers and teachers in 
service includes a new chapter on planning 
for health teaching in the classroom, health 
needs and interests of the growing child, 
and recent advances in audio-visual educa- 
tion, international health, and civil de 
fense. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Modern Track and Field, by J. Kenneth 
Doherty. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Sth Ave, 1953. 458 pp. $5.00. 

This is an authoritative handbook for 
coaches, athletes, and fans. It gives the 
coach, successful techniques; the athlete, 
practical pointers which can be directly ap 
plied with competitive hints for every 
event; and the fan, a compilation on track 
and field in one volume including the com 
plete track and field scores of the 1952 
Helsinki games. 

Tennis for Teachers, by Helen I. Driver, 
Ph.D., Boston: Spaulding-Moss Co, 1952. 
227 pp $3.50. 

Dr. Driver analyzed great drivers, servers 
and vollevers and broke down the strokes 
of each to study their mechanics, rhythm 
and results. From this, she worked out a 


10 


method of teaching and counciling on ten- 
nis. The author strives to promote tennis 
for leisure time and tennis as a sport for 
the whole family. 
Tennis Self-Instructor, by Helen I. Driver, 
Frost Woods, Madison 4, Wis. 108 pp. $1.50. 
This is a pocket-sized book of self-in- 
struction for beginners and players who 
want to improve their strokes and strategy 
in tennis. It may be used as a pupil text- 
book, with Tennis for Teachers, as it con- 
tains the same stroke descriptions, court 
positions and strategy. The book contains 
43 photos and diagrams. 
Physical Education Methods for Elementary 
Schools, by Elizabeth L. Sehon, Marian H. 
Anderson, Winifred W. Hodgins, and 
Gladys R. VanFossen. Second edition. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., West 
Washington Square. 1953. 455 pp. $4.50. 
This book has been revised to introduce 
new materials and methods, to reorganize 
chapter contents for ease of use, and to 
eliminate material no longer pertinent. 
There is now a chapter on rhythmic ac- 
tivities for each general area of the ele- 
mentary grade. The chapter on audio- 
visual aids has been revised and enlarged. 
All suggested methods of materials are 
planned to be of practical value for both 
pre-service and in-service teachers, 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


Philosophy of Recreation and Leisure, by Jay 
B. Nash. St. Louis, Missouri: C. V. Mosby. 
1952. 222 pp. $3.50. 

This book is a philosophical treatise of 
leisure in the U. S. Discussing the role of 
creative activities in contributing to the 
happiness of the individual and the wel- 
fare of the group, the author offers a phi- 
losophy of recreation for our times. 
Creative Dramatics for Children, by Frances 
Caldwell Durland. Yellow Springs, Ohio: 
Antioch Press. 1952. 181 pp. Paper: $1.50; 
cloth: $2.75. 

This is a guide for teachers, leaders and 
mothers on dramatics as an approach to 
creative living. Included are techniques 
for creating dramatically, and examples of 
actual scripts written by children’s groups. 
Stories and Games for Easy Lipreading Prac- 
tice, by Rose V. Feilbach. Wash., D. C.: 
The Volta Bureau. 108-pp. $2.50. 

This book contains a series of games, 
quizzes and stories for use with deat chil- 
dren or adults. 
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Outdoor Education, by Dorothy Lou Mac- 
Millan. Laramie, Wyoming: The Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service. 1952. 
25 pp. 50c. 

This booklet is designed to assist schools 
in planning their programs of outdoor edu- 
cation. It offers outlines for studies of: 
wildlife; plant and tree life; water and soil 
conservation; weather; direction finding; 
campcraft; and minerals. 


School Camping at Peabody 1952, edited by 
R. T. DeWitt and G. M. Wilson. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 1953. 71 pp. Free. 

This is a report on the fourth school 
camp conducted through the co-operation 
of the College and the Demonstration 
School faculties at George Peabody College 
for ‘Teachers. 


GENERAL 


A Television Policy for Education, edited by 
Carroll V. Newsom. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. 1952. 266 
pp. $3.50. 


This book includes the Proceedings of 
the Television Program Institute held at 
Pennsylvania State College, April 1952. It 
describes the experiences of educators in 
using TV: how it can be used to teach 
high school subjects; how the military serv- 
ices use it; how communities use television 
to promote community welfare; and what 
it costs to construct and maintain a TV 
station. 


Co-operative Procedures in Learning by Alice 
Miel and Associates. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1952. 512 pp. $3.75. 

‘Teachers, curriculum workers, education 
students, and administrators will find this 
book a rich source of actual experiences of 
teachers trying to develop more skill in 
working co-operatively with their pupils. 


NEW 800K LISTINGS 
Health Education 


Health Education Workshops in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. Prepared by Intei 
Agency Planning Committee for health edu- 
cation workshops. State Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 18 pp. 1952. 


Health Needs and What to Do About Them. 
Summary prepared by Committee for the 
Nation's Health. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Wash. 25, D. C. 16 pp. 1c. 


Polio Research. National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. N. Y.: 120 Broadway. 
27 pp. 1952. 
Prolonged Illness. Proceedings of the Second 
Regional Meeting, Research Council! for 
Economic Security. Publication No. 93. 
Chicago, IL, ILL West Jackson Blvd. 1952. 
40 pp. 
Two-Year Progress Report. 1951-1952. Chi- 
cago, IL: Research Council for Economic 
Security, 111 West Jackson Boulevard. 23 
pp- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Sports Equipment 


A RECREATION GAME FOR ALL AGES 


This stimulating and entertaining game will interest 
both teachers and students. Easy to learn, it re- 
quires a very small playing area, just 10° x 5. 

It is of particular interest to the recreation director 
who is planning lunch-hour and rest period programs. 
The game is extremely sturdy and readily movable, 
offering an excellent opportunity for play in the 
gymnasium and on the playground. 


Write us for complete information and rules. 


DUDLEY SPORTS co. 


633 2nd AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Announcing 
3 NEW Texts! 


Teaching Individual 
and Team Sports 


by R. T. DeWrrr, George Peabody College for Teachers 
in Nashville, Tenn. 


The book covers 25 sports and gives detailed informa- 
tion on how to teach each sport. In addition to the 
teaching suggestions, there is a history of the sport, 
skill tests, and a glossary and bibliography for each 
sport, 


One whole chapter is devoted to a general discussion 
of the methods of teaching sports. It covers not only 
the methods of teaching, but also methods in testing 
ind grading. There are many illustrations to aid the 
teacher in understanding the description and analysis 
of a required skill for the various sports. 


About 520 pages 5°.” x 88,” Coming July, 1953 


RECREATION: Text and Readings 


by Cuarces K. U. of Illinois; and Haron 

D. Meyer, University of North Carolina, and Con- 

sultant, North Carolina Recreation Commission. 
This is the first book of its kind in the field of Recrea- 
tion. Its purpose is to explain the meaning, place, prob- 
lems, and scope of recreation in modern living. It sets 
forth the resources for developing recreation in a variety 
of settings and includes information on administrative 
problems. More than 75 pioneers, leaders, and authors 
in recreation contribute to the book. 


About 610 pages 554” x 8%." Coming August, 1953 


Applied Tests and Measurements 
in Physical Education 


by Paut A. Hunsicker, U. of Mich.: and Henry J 
Montoyer, Mich. State College. 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION: This is a combination labora 
tory manual and workbook for use in undergraduate 
and graduate courses in Tests and Measurements in 
Physical Education. 25 separate experiments give the 
student the practical experience with Tests and Mea- 
surements that he will need in his teaching position. 


160° pages 844" x 11" Published June, 1953 


Send for Your Copies Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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COELEGE. 
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Based on original research! 


WORLD HISTORY OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Cultural — Philosophical — Comparative 


by DeosoLp B. Van DaLen, University of 
Pittsburgh; Ecmer D. Uni- 
versity of Michigan; and Bruce L. BEN- 
NETT, Ohio State University 


This is the first history of Physical Education 
that has been written from original research 
since 1923. It is a very comprehensive vol- 
ume covering many countries of the world, 
and it ties in the history of Physical Educa- 
tion with the general education movement. 
For the first time, the growth of athletics re- 
ceives a full treatment. 
There is an excellent presentation of the 
developmert of women’s Physical Educa- 


tion. 


There are individual sections on Camping 
and Safety Education which are not included 
in existent texts, 


About 750 pages 5%” x 88," 


Coming September, 1953 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


I his 


tailored 


gym dress is made ex- 
pressly for the instruc- 


tor in fine rayon gab- 


ardine with matching 


washable 


bloomer. 


separate 
Opens full 


length of suit. In navy 


blue only, 
STYLE GST800 


Sizes: 


$6.75 ea. 
10-20 


WRITE FOR INFOR- 


MATION 
OUR 
OF 


ABOUT 


FREE OFFER 
THIS SUII 


19 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK 7. N.Y 


AN INSTRUCTOR’S UNIFORM 
AT A MODERATE PRICE 


“LEADING LADY” 


finely 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CYM 
UNIFORMS G GIRLS’ ATHLETIC 
APPAREL CATALOGUE 


JUNE 


1953, 
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New Books (from page 40) 


Prolonged Non-Occupational Illness. A Na 
uonwide Study Among Employed Persons. 
Publication No. 94. Chicago, Ill: Research 
Council for Economic Security, 111 West 
Jackson Boulevard. 10 pp. 

Forward with Your National Health Council. 
Annual report for 1952. N. Y.: National 
Health Council, 1790 Broadway. 24 pp. 
A Big Step Forward. National League for 
Nursing, Inc., 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16. A de- 
scription of the new National League for 
Nursing.) 4 pp. 

Pretesting and Evaluating Health Education. 
Public Health Monograph No. 8, Federal 
Security Agency, Public Health Service. 26 
pp. 20c. 

Program for Highway Safety in the State of 
New York. Insurance Industry Committee 
on Motor Vehicle Accidents. December 
1952. 47 pp. 

Eat to Live—a long, happy, productive life. 
Wheat Flour Institute, 309 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6, Hl. 52 pp. 25e. 
Proceedings of the Fourth International Con- 
gress of Mental Health (held in Mexico, 
Dec. 1951). New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway. 1953. 386 pp. 
$5.00. 

Annual Report. New Jersey State Commis 
sioner of Health. New Jersey State Depart 
ment of Health. 1953. 13. pp. 

Report of the 3rd New Jersey Workshop in 
Health Education. State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. 1952. 51 pp 

Health Education for Mississippi High Schools. 
Division of Instruction, State Department 
of Education, Mississippi. 176 pp. 1952. 
Life Adjustment Booklets. Available from 
Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill. 40c¢ each. 
Enjoying Leisure Time, by William C. Men 
ninger, M.D. 48 pp. 

Emotional Problems of Growing Up, by 0. 
Spurgeon English, M.D. and Stuart M. 
Finch, M.D. 48 pp. 

Facts About Narcotics, by Victor H. Vogel, 
M.D. and Virginia FE. Vogel. 48 pp. 

You and Your Health, by J. Roswell Gal 
lagher, M.D. 48 pp. 

How You Grow, by Bernice L. Neugarten. 
40 pp. 

Facts About Alcohol, by Raymond G. Me 
Carthy. 48 pp. 

Your Health Handbook, by Julius B. Rich 
mon, M.D. 40° pp. 


Physical Education 

Workbook in Physical Education (3rd edition), 
by Mae Iddins. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Co., 3207 Washington Blvd. 1952. 162 pp. 
$2.75. 

Curriculum Guide — Physical Education — Pri- 
mary. Baltimore: Department of Education, 
Baltimore Public Schools, 3° E. 25th St., 
1952. 120 pp. 75c. 

Sports Skilis and Other Physical Education 
Activities. Dover, Del.: State Department 
of Public Instruction. 1952. 158 pp. $1.50. 


(Concluded on page 55) 
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ANNOUNCING 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR by H. Driver — $1.50 


A pocket-sized book for players, 108 pp. of instruction, 
with 43 photos and diagrams 


A pupil companion to TENNIS FOR TEACHERS, this handbook presents the same 
methods, stroke descriptions, court positions and strategy. Even a beginner can understand 
and apply the step-by-step instructions given in this book. 


Immediate deliveries guaranteed for single or group orders of both TENNIS SELF- 
INSTRUCTOR and TENNIS FOR TEACHERS. Deduct 10° on orders of 10 or more 
copies. 


Address orders to: H. DRIVER, FROST WOODS, MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 


RECREATION 


America’s 


authentic 
health 


magazin e 


a continuing source 


of discussion material on 


TODAY ’S HEALTH articles are of direct bene- 
fit to all teachers of physical education, psychol- 
ogy, hygiene, biology and home economics 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN 


MEDICAL 


sodays health association 


& Information on Group Rate School Plan sent on request 
—including FREE classroom Discussion Topic Questions 


Bee ee eee eee eee eee 
TODAY’S HEALTH 
Dept. JUNE, 535 North Dearborn Strect 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
(JI enclose $____ _. for the subscription checked below 


(J Please send me FREE information on school group rate plan for classroom use, includ- 
ing sample Discussion Topic Questions 


Name- 
Street__ 
City— Zone State 
0 9 Mo. for $2.40 (J 1 Yr. for $3.00 
(CJ 2 Yrs. for $5.00 (CJ 3 Yrs. for $6,50 (] 4 Yrs. for $8.00 
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_ New Dance Officers 


Elizabeth Hayes, associate protessor of 
physical education, University of Utah, is 
newly elected Chairman of the National 
Section on Dance for 1953-56. She succeeds 
Jane Fox, Indiana University. 


for comfort and freedom . . . 
short or long sleeves—zipper fastening 
in black, white, aqua, red, 
seyel rite cotton, Other officers elected through voting at 
the recent District conventions and by mail 
ballot as announced by Helen Alkire, secre 
tary, are: Helen Dunbar, member-at-large 
for 1953-55, and Alma Hawkins, advisory 
member for 1953-55. Miss Dunbar is teach 
er of dance and director of physical educa 
tion for girls, Normandy High School, St. 


Capezio products represent true economy in all price 
ranges. There is no compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 


catalog for full details on 


your other Capezio favor 


ites for dance in physical 


Louis, Mo, Miss Hawkins, a past-chairman 

education New York * Boston « Chicago , 
Address Dept. CP-653 Los Angeles ¢ Hollywood of the National Section on Dance, is assis 
San Francisco San Mateo Montreal professor of physical education at 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World George Williams College, Chicago, TL. 


California Summer Arts Camp 


AND RECORD SERVICE a Co eRe, are joining the stafl o r. 


Max Krone’s summer camp for the arts 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. (Idyllwild, Calif.) this year, to include 


dance in the program for the first’ time. 
There will be classes for dancers, teachers, 


Complete Stock of 
AND SQUARE DANcr RecorDs 


actors, singers, with opportunity to partici 

Official Suppliers to pate in several camp productions, includ 
Ciry DEPARTMENTS AND COLLEGES ing a new folk opera by Joseph Marais and 
Charles O'Neill. 


Send for free catalogues and a sample copy 


of 


AMERICAN SQUARES | 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


Oxy Dance Program 


Occidental College, Los Angeles, pre- 
sented its filth annual Modern Dance Con 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic acc i 


Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful ee 
of modern, classical and oriental themes. Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 
Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 


color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning The FR a 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $12.90, postage ED. GRETSCH Mfg Co. 
extra. Makers of fine musical 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance instrumen or over 69 rs. 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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| by MARGARET DEHAAN FREED 
Editor, National Section on Dance, 1519B, Brackenridge Apts, Lake Austin Blvd., Austin, Texas 


cert in February, reports Mrs. Pat McGrath 
White, dance director. The program was in 
three sections and included dances of many 
moods, styles, and degrees of dramatic in- 
tensity, The dance group also sponsored a 
concert and lecture demonstration by lal- 
entina Oumansky in Apvil. 


Dance President Retires 

Jane Fox retires this month as Chairman 
of the Dance Section 

During her term of two years, projects 
initiated by the Legislative Board several 
years ago have been completed. One of 
these is the publication of materials helpful 
to dance teachers. Last vear Costumes Cues 
came off the press and this year Vol. 7, 
Source Materials for Modern Dance and 
Children’s Dance was published; Vol. 
Source Matertals for Folk, Square, and 
Social Dance will be ready in the fall. 

\ survey’ of colleges and universities of- 
fering a major or minor in dance has been 
completed. The information will be kept 
up to date and will be on file for refer- 
ence. 

The Section is now administering the 
Ruth Whitney Jones Dance Loan Fund, 
with loans granted to two teachers last 
summer, 

Preconvention session and section meet- 
ings at the National Convention last year 
were well attended and the programs were 
highly sttmulating and worthwhile. 


Connecticut College Summer Plans 

Ruth Bloomer, Connecticut College, and 
Martha Hill, Juilliard, will again direct the 
School of the Dance at Connecticut College 
this summer. Doris Humphrey, Louis Horst, 
José Limon, Sophie Maslow, Jane Dudley, 
Bill Bales, and Hazel Johnson return for 
their sixth summer of teaching; Martha 
Graham will also teach during the first 
week, The American Dance Festival will 
be held the week of August 17th. 

Of special interest to college dance groups 
are the $50.00 scholarships offered to official 
representatives of college dance groups, pro- 
vided the group contributes a like amount 
toward the delegate’s expenses. 

Ohio Dance Workshop 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio, 
was host to a Dance Workshop in March, 
attended by 54 students and teachers from 
7 Ohio colleges. Emphasis was placed this 
year on techniques, approaches to compo- 
sition, and production problems. * 
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SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTHES 
and dance 


A complete tine of 
light, flexible shoes 
for exercise and 
dance, 


Functional Leotards 
and Rehearsal Outfits 
for every purpose. 


Used by America’ i ; 
sed by America’s leading colleges. BALANCED-DESIGN : 


DANCE SHOES 
and accessories : 


Write for free illustrated brochure. 


SELVA, Dept. P., 1607 BROADWAY 
WEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 


Prepared by Frances Bascom and 
me Charlotte Irey of the Dance Re- 

sources Committee, National Sec- 
dP Cie tion on Dance, and published by 


AAHPER. 24 pages. 
a ORDER AAHPER 


55 pp. $1.00 \! 


Selected list of recordings, ] ) 
piano music, books, articles / } / 
Edited by Margaret Erlanger { / a 


Order from 
AAHPER Publications—Sales 
1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


EDUCATION, 


FOR HEALTH, AND RECREATION 


PHYSICAI 


rele NOW 1201 16th St., N.W. 
ond CHARLOTTE IREY 50¢ Wash. 6, D. c. 
SOURCE MATERIALS FOR 
, TEACHING DANCE 
New Dance Section Publication ( yoo 
Volume I—Modern Dance and Ki 
Children’s Rhythms ay 


DANCE RECORDS 


GYM RECREATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Styled by eminent 
dance for 
aad students in all types of detace 


e ballet barre exercises and combination practice 
phrases 
e phrases for tap exercises and practicing individual 
steps 
e complete arrangements of various lengths for all 
types of dance 
e popular, semi-classical, and classical compositions 
arranged and recorded expressly for dancing 
182 SELECTIONS, OVER 100 RECORDS 
TO CHOOSE FROM ... 
IDEAL ACCOMPANIMENT FOR TEACHING... 
DANCE TEACHERS, THE WORLD OVER, 


ACCLAIM Russell 
THE BEST! 
ROUTINES: 


e ballet, tap, acrobatic, character, eccentric, and 
novelties styled for beginners to advanced stu- 
dents 

e clearly written—easily understood 

e all routines arranged to Russell Records 


e in handy booklet form containing a list of standard 
dance terminology, stage directional terms, mu- 
sical timing count value, and other valuable in- 


formation 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG TODAY! 


Kussell Kees Rec 


SUPERB 
FOR TEACHERS’ 


CLASSROOM 


IDEAL 


FOR STUDENT 
PRACTICE 


Postoffice Box 328 Ventura, California 


<ee_tills your gym needs 
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> 
* 
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AIL 


institutional 
postpaid 


LOS 


PIA GILBERT 


Lecturer and Composer for Dance UCLA 
A 12” RCA VICTOR (Custom Record- 
ing) L.P. record 30 minutes of accom- 
paniment for techniques, rhythmic fun- 
damentals and composition. 


WITH 


ACCOMPANYING BROCHURE 
DIN 


ECOR 
BY 
EENE LOCKHART 


Associate Professor USC 
Orders should be accompanied by check S 


purchase order number. $6. 


To 
GLM PRODUCTIONS 
11400 BERWICK STREET 


ANGELES 49, CALIF. 


University 
SUMMER 


Special 


of New Hampshire 
FOLKWAYS SCHOOL 


Gene Gowine, Director 


American Square—-English and Scot- 
tish Folk Dances 


‘ourses for Callers and 
Teachers 


Aug. 30 to Sept. 5 


Write UNH Extension Service, 
Durham, N. H. 


July 1 


Six-week cours 


6th Summer Session 


3-August 21, 1953 


e in Technique, Composition, 


Rhythmic Analysis, Labanotation, Costume & 
Stage Design, Production, Teacher Training 


Faculty: Franziska Boas 
Ann S. Halprin 


Welland Lathrop 


Halprin-Lathrop Dance School 
1831 Union St., San Francisco 23, Calié. 


FREE 


DANCE 


A.C 
5719 18th 


CATALOG 


Yours for the asking! 


WEAR & SUPPLIES 


Write to 
HATILA & CO. 
Ave., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


Study @ 


D 
uly N 
0 to 
© Aug. 23 
L E 


A CENTER FOR MODERN 
AMERICAN DANCE 


Performance @ Lectures 


Refresher for dance educators 
for all information write Box J 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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RECREATIONAL THERAPY 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Section, 3411 N St., N. W., Washington 7. D. C 


Eastern District New RT Section 


At the 35th annual conference of the 
EDA held in Pittsburgh, April 19-23, Rob 
ert C. Boyd, chief, Special Services, VA 
Hospital, Aspinwall, Pa., was elected chain 
man of a newly formed District Recrea 
tional Therapy Section. 

Mr. Boyd earned this recognition for his 
work as Chairman of the President's Com- 
mittee on Recreational Therapy in initiat- 
ing and following through on the organi- 
vation of the Section. George L. Santord, 
director of Recreation, Newington Home 
and Hospital for Crippled Children, New- 
ington, Conn., was elected Secretary, and 
Mrs. Frances B. Ewing, recreation director, 
Children’s Hospital of Pittsburgh, Pa., Sec- 
retary-elect of the Section. A Chairman 
elect will be selected at a later date. 

At this conference, Dr. Raymond F. 
Smith, manager, VA Hospital, Aspinwall, 
chaired an excellent: panel discussion on 
The Medical Profession and Recreational 
Therapy. Other members on the panel 
Howard Marcy, M.D., chief, NP 
Service, VA Hospital, Aspinwall; Murray 
Ferterber, M.D., asst. prof. of medicine, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; and Catherine T. Mc 
Clure, Ph.D., asst. prof. of pediatrics, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh. 


were: C. 


Operational Techniques 


B. J. Rudquist, chairman, AAHPER’s 
Recreational Therapy Section, and chief, 
Special Services, VA Neuropsychiatric Hos 
pital, Palo Alto, Calif, states: “We have 
published many articles which discuss the 
principles and the theories of recreational 
therapy. However, it now appears both 
timely and necessary to focus our attention 
and writings on the work of publishing 
operational techniques .” 

Loward this end Mr. Rudquist has sub 
mitted some of his observations on the clin- 
ical application of recreational therapy in 
the mental hospital. 

Clinical application of recreational ther- 
apy modalities is authorized by the psychia- 
trist. After he has discussed the overall 
treatment plan for the patient and its thera- 
peutic aims, the conduct and integration of 
the recreational therapy regimen becomes 
the responsibility of the recreational thera 
pist. 

At this point the recreational therapist 
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is placed on his own resources for it is here 
the selection of the social milieu and the 
specific type of activity, its modification, 
adaptation, or refinement becomes his pri 
mary concern. Full attention should be 
focused on a significant aspect of this social 
milieu, namely, its therapeutic atmosphere. 
The social milieu must be readily accepta 
ble, understood, and reassuring to the pa- 
tient, 

Theretore, careful selection of the pa 
tients who are to be in the group is of 
utmost importance. ‘The group should con 
tain patients who are compatible and to 
ward whom a definite attitude and ap- 
proach has been prescribed by the psy- 
chiatrist. It is important that therapists and 
ward staff actually assume this attitude to 
ward the patients within the group. 

For example, it would be somewhat non- 
reassuring, if not confusing, to a patient 
if one therapist were kind and firm to him 
while another were not; or, where the same 
therapist, while firm to him, were observed 
by this patient to be jovial and reassuring 
to another patient. 

To understand the value and effect. of 
play experience upon patients as individ- 
uals, the recreational therapist must learn 
to observe small though not insignificant 
changes in a patient’s attitude. Any change 
of attitude in a play stiuation, regardless 
of whether it evidences pleasure or irrita 
tion, has significance for it supplies valua 
ble information about the patient which, in 
turn, assists the therapist in better under- 
standing the patient's emotional difficulties. 
When observations of these attitude changes 
are recorded on the patient's record card, a 
general profile of the patient's reactions, in 
terests, dislikes, and progress begins to take 
form and his behavior can better be inter 
preted and understood. 


RT Mailing List 

\ssociation members engaged, or especial 
ly interested, in recreational therapy should 
write: Dr. J. Bertram Kessel, Consultant in 
Recreation and Outdoor Education, AAH- 
PER, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C., 
indicating that they would like to be 
placed on the mailing list for recreational 
therapy materials. 

New members can accomplish this by in- 
cating an interest on their membership 
applications. 
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Arithmetic . . . page 31) 


throws through an arc of approxi- 
mately eight feet, the results upon 
tabulation, will, in all probability, 
show less error when the ball passes 
through the higher arc. With all of 
the class members working in pairs, 
one recording while the other 
throws, this test can readily be trans- 
ferred to the regulation basket. 

By dividing the ten throws into 
the number of baskets made, the 
percentage of accuracy can be deter- 
mined. This same procedure can be 
followed with shooting from various 
angles and distances, and a scoring 
chart or graph can be constructed. 
Such arithmetic is quite meaningful 
as it shows the class at what dis- 
tances and angles greater accuracy 
can be attained. 


Apparatus and Mat 

The gymnasium offers a host of 
equipment which can involve much 
counting, the use of numbers, and 
an understanding of certain geomet- 
ric concepts. 

A series of climbing poles can well 
be used to stimulate the thinking of 
the young child in mathematical 
terms and he will not even realize 
its implications. For example: 

(1) “Tommy, count the poles so we will 
know how many of us can climb at one 
time.” 

(2) “Mary, you climb on the fifth pole 
from this end when it is your turn.” (to 
the child who has difficulty with the order 
of numbers) 

Pupils can be designated to climb 
14, Yo, or 34 of the way up the pole, 
thus bringing in the fractional con- 
cepts. 

The stall bars, ladders, and Kid- 
die Klimb can well be used in a 
similar manner, and the subtraction 
and addition concepts can be in- 
volved. For example, 

(1) “Mary, if you climb seven rungs of 
the ladder and then climb down three, on 
which rung will you be standing?” 

(2) “Tommy, if you are on the fourth 
rung and go three higher, on which rung 
will you be standing?” 

The terms vertical, horizontal, and 
oblique can also be explained to 
the class, using adjustable ladders. 

When swinging on the rings, the 
pupils can count the number of 
times they swing forward and back- 
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ward. Because children are sure to 
mention that, “Mary had two more 
turns than I had,” or, “Jimmy ts 
using my swing,” the teacher can 
save herself many headaches and at 
the same time help the pupils in 
simple arithmetic by having them 
count the number of their turns, 
number the rings, and have the chil- 
dren group themselves when this 
equipment is being used. 


CLASSROOM 


Bean Bag and Variations 
In one popular version of this 
game, the children toss bean bags at 


a board for the purpose of seeing ~ 


who can accumulate the highest 
score. The children should, 
course, be allowed to keep their own 
individual score, or, if team play is 
being engaged in, all of the children 
may assist in tabulating the accumu- 
lative score. The experience to be 
gained in counting here is particu- 
larly valuable since the accumulated 
score will necessarily run into the 
higher numbers. 

There are numerous opportuni- 
ties for the teacher to teach the chil- 
dren arithmetic. For example, if 
Johnnie has accumulated a_ total 
score of 75 in his three throws at 
the board, the teacher may ask Jim- 
my where he must throw his three 
bags in order to tie or even beat 
Johnnie's score. 

It can readily be seen how other 
concepts can be introduced into this 
game, such as subtraction in comput- 
ing differences in scores and division 
in computing the average score for 
a given number of throws by one in- 
dividual, or even a team of throwers. 


Guessing Games 

There are numerous variations of 
this game in practice but one which 
is particularly adaptable here would 
deal with the guessing of numbers. 

For example, the child might say, 
“the number I am thinking of is 75 
numbers greater than the number 
seven,” (82). Or, “The number | 
am thinking of is 14 numbers smaller 
than the number 85,” (71). Or, “my 
number divided by seven would 
equal eight,” (56). Another possi- 
bility, “my number multiplied by 3 
would equal 72,” (24). The many 
possibilities offered here are readily 
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apparent and the game may be 
adapted to any grade level. 


Quiet Type Games 

Although these games involve no 
physical activity, they can very well 
be a part of the betore-school and 
noon-hour program, especially dur 
Checkers, 
dominoes, cards, lotto, picture puz 
zles, peg board games, ring toss and 


ing inclement weather. 


“mental gymnastic” type games are 


included in this category. 

Practically every one of them will 
involve one or more mathematical 
concepts. The teacher in charge will 
recognize certain pupils who need 
additional help in counting, sub- 
traction, division and other phases 
of arithmetic. She can suggest games 
or puzzles which will involve the 
needed concepts. By joining in the 
game, she can help them learn it 
and enjoy it more, 

These quiet game periods offer ex 
cellent opportunities for contests and 
tournaments and, these in turn, will 
open the way to the learning of more 
difhcult- mathematical concepts, such 
as percentages, fractions, problem 
soluing and the making of charts 
and graphs. 


Implications 


The role ol physical education in 


the learning of certain mathematical 
concepts has a two-fold purpose. It 
considers the position of (1) the 
child and (2) the teacher in the 
learning process. The child becomes 
a part of the program, not merely a 
recipient of directions. 

The task of the teachers becomes 
even more difficult. Total direction 
is supplanted by the even more im- 
portant role of guidance. The suc 
cess of such an integrated program 
in any school would depend largely 
upon the co-operative action under 
taken by the teachers involved. It is 
felt that in the ideal situation this 
action would require the expression 
of foresight and creative imagina- 
tion necessary for the attainment of 
the desired goals. My belief, how 
ever, is that the highly desirable end 
results to be obtained would more 
than justify the additional effort re 
quired of the teachers in the organ- 
ivation and planning of such a pro- 


gram. 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


BOUNCE BALL 


by PAUL DUNSING 
Menta! Heaitt enters 


Chicag 


IHIS GAME CAME into existence because 
of a restricted play area on the ground 
floor of a reconstructed building. The main 
handicap was a_ ten-foot ceiling, so old 
games had to be altered or new ones de 
veloped. Bounce Ball proved to be the most 
popular, 

At the Hinrich Medau Gymnastik Schule 
in’ Berlin, Germany, I saw men gymnasts 
entertain themselves with a game called 
“Preliball,” which was played by stringing 
a rope about three feet high across the mid 
dle of the gym and bouncing a hollow rub- 
ber ball a litthe smaller than our volleyball 
over it. 

Bounce Ball was later developed at the 
Mental Health Centers. [t is now felt that 
the standardized rules as of March 20, 1953, 
are sufficiently adequate to be passed on, 

\ great feature of Bounce Ball seems to 
be its adaptability, It is an active game not 
only for gymnasiums and all kinds of out- 
door spaces but also for basements in 
churches, park fieldhouses, schools, and 
homes 


The Court: [he game is played on the 
regular doubles deck tennis court, 40° feet 
by I8 feet. A net 3 feet high divides the 
court 


Equipment: Regulation volleyball. On 
consent of all players a regulation soccer 


ball may be used 


Teams: [1 a singles game there is one play 
er on each side. In a doubles game there 
are two players on each side. It is possi 
ble to have teams of three or even tow 
plavers on each side, but then the game 
becomes increasingly less vigorous and less 
interesting 

Serving: Ihe server stands anywhere be 
hind the rear line and bounces the ball 
with one or both hands overhand on his 
own side so that it will clear the net with 
out touching it and land anywhere in the 
opposite court or on its boundary lines, 
The server has only one attempt to make a 
good service. Feinting is not permitted. 
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Striking the ceiling or any obstruction is a 
fault. This, like any other bad service, 
causes “side out.” The serve now goes to 
the first server of the Opposing team. The 
server always continues to serve until “side 
out.” The team receiving the ball shall, 
before serving, rotate one position clock- 
wise, but not on its first serving privilege. 
The Play: Ihe ball can be played only 
once and by one man while it is in play on 
his side. The ball shall be returned by bat- 
ling it with either one or both hands 
against the floor and within the player's 
own area so that it bounces over the net 
again and lands anywhere in the opposite 
court or on its boundary lines. In this play 
the ball may touch the net but not the 
ceiling or any obstruction. The ball may 
be contacted for return either after its first 
proper bounce or before the bounce but 
after it has crossed the net properly. The 
ball may never be caught or held. No play- 
er may touch the net with any part of his 
body. 

Scoring: Only the serving side scores. The 
game is won when either side scores 15 
points with a 2-point advantage. When the 
score reaches 14:14, the following scores in- 
dicate the possible game ending: 16:14, 
17:15, 18:16, 19:17, ete. 


DANCE WORKSHOP 


by NORMA RAE ARRINCTON 
D rec tor f Dan e 


Brigham “Young University 


Ik DANCE INSTRUCTORS are to main 
tain an ardent interest in, and to feel ad- 
vancement within their own dance pro- 
grams, it is almost essential that they keep 
their students for the full four years of 
college. Otherwise, they are faced with a 
situation where their groups contain in 
experienced students who need constant re- 
view of the basic elements of dance rather 
than the development of more advanced 
areas of this subject. The situation in my 
university has been very largely of this na- 
ture, so I decided to encourage more stu 
dents in this immediate section of the state 
to come to our campus, 


Purposes 


These four purposes, which could be 
realized by a dance workshop, came to 
mind: 

(1) Lo give students in this area greatet 

incentive to dance. 

(2) To stimulate a desire on their part 
to attend our university study 
dance. 

(3) To lay a foundation in dance for 
teachers to build) upon for their 
dance programs, 

(4) Lo give the teachers some fresh ideas 
on dance movements, 


Program, 1951 


I called a pre-workshop meeting with the 
interested teachers in our county to deter 
mine the best procedure for this dance 
project. It was decided that for our first 
workshop, held in February 1951, L should 
be the over-all director. Here is the pro 
gram I planned: 

(1) One hour of general movement pat- 

terns including flexion exten- 


sion, qualities of movement, and 
falls. 


(Concluded on page 60) 


Norma Rae Arrington and group of students at one of the dance workshops 
described in her article. 
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CHAMPIONS 
CHOOSE 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Finest in The World 
For The World's 
Greatest Athletes 


GOOD QUALITY 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
UNIFORMS 


Write for new 1952-53 Illustrated Circular No. 514 showing 
12 Gym Suits of late design. Attractive prices. 


$f. ae 


380 N. Marquette St., Fond du Lac. Wisconsin ~_ 


THE DUDLEY 
“SOFT-SOFTBALL” 


LIME 
DEPOSITS! 


Remove unsightly algae and lime deposits, rust and other 
stains quickly and easily with Bull Frog Saf-T-Klenz! It also 
minimizes conditions that breed and spread infectious germs. 

No longer is there any need to spend hours cleaning a 
swimming pool and shower rooms. Simply sprinkle a little 
Saf-T-Klenz powder on the damp surface, mop lightly then 
rinse with clear water—there’s no more hard rubbing, even 
e Constructed with the NEW DU-FO PADDED | the most formidable stains quickly disappear. It’s odorless 

CORE and harmless to hands, clothing, floors and drains. 


e EXCELLENT for RECREATION PLAY | BERMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


e Both men and women will enjoy playing with 724 Superior Street Toledo 4, Ohie 
this new recreation ball. (_] Please send free sample of Saf-T-Klenz 


ee [_] Please send quantity prices. 


| NAME _ 
DUDLEY SPORTS CO. ea 
633 2nd AVE. . NEW YORK 16, N. Y. CITY & STATE 
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by RACHEL BLACKBURN 
Editor, National Section on Women's Athletics, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Legislative Board Elections 

Phe National Section for Girls and Wom- 
en's Sports announces election of the fol- 
lowing new members of the Legislative 
Board: Secretary, Lillian Aitken, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Treasurer, Marion Purbeck, Hacken 
sack, N. J.; Chm. Southern District, Jan 
Thonssen, Baton Rouge, La.; Chm. South- 
west District, June McCann, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Chm. Eastern District, Margaret 
Millar, Paterson, N. J.; chairmen of stand- 
ing committees: Executive and Finance, 
Mrs. Mary Ella Soule, Athens, Ga.; Officials 
Rating, Naomi Leyhe, Bloomington, Ind.; 
Operating Code, Frances Bragger, Leonia, 
N. J.; Public Relations, Genevie Dexter, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Research, Elizabeth 
Prange, San Jose, Calif.; Rules and Editori- 
al, Jean Hodgkins, Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
Standards, Ann Sprague, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Visual Aids, Jane Mott, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and Advisory Members: Ruth Collings, 
M.D,. Greensboro, N. C., and Elsa Schnei- 
der, Washington, D. C. 


Green Light for Trampolining 
The question of whether trampolining is 
a suitable activity for girls of average or 
less than average ability was recently raised 
(see Physical Education, p. 48, April 1953 
JouRNAL) and here a_ physical education 
instructor comments. 

“We all know that the trampoline can be 
as hazardous as any other activity—witheut 
proper supervision! But with proper su- 
pervision and the teaching of proper safety 
practices and precautions, trampolining be- 
comes no more dangerous than any other 
aspect of our program. It is an excellent 
activity for the highly skilled girl, and an 
equally excellent activity for the girl of 
average or less than average skill. 

“We find that girls of average or less than 
average skill become more safety conscious 
and observe safety precautions much more 
religiously than the highly skilled girls who 
sometimes become somewhat careless and 
overconfident unless carefully supervised. 
We find too, that it isn’t so much the 
strength that is necessary in spotting, but 
the alertness and quick response and knowl- 
edge of what to do when spotting. Here 
again, the proper result is the outcome of 
good supervision, 

“As a general rule, most of us work more 
with girls of average or less than average 
skill than we do with highly skilled girls. 
These girls accept the trampoline just as 
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eagerly as do the highly skilled girls. It is 
necessary to move much more slowly with 
them, and perhaps some of them never get 
much further than just the elementary 
bouncing and learning to kill the bounce. 
However, it affords them just as much 
pleasure and a sense of accomplishment as 
it does for the highly skilled girl to master 
the more advanced stunts. Not only does 
she get a sense of pleasure and accomplish- 
ment, but she learns a little something 
more about balance, and develops muscular 
co-ordination and control. 

“We find the following points essential 

when working with this type of girl: 

(1) Use of the trampoline only when 
supervised. 

(2) Instruction in proper mounting and 
dismounting. 

(3) Plenty of practice with just plain 
bouncing and learning to kill the 
bounce. 

(4) Progress to new and simple stunts 
only after mastery of the bounce. 

(5) Teach any new, simple stunt from 
a stand before adding a bounce. 

“We found that our program was very 

successful, without even a near accident— 
and the girls loved it! It was amazing to 
find that some girls who met with little 
success in any other type of activity did 
quite well on the trampoline. Their own 
feeling of accomplishment and satisfaction 
at actually being able to do something 
fairly well in the gymnasium was worth- 
while itself.” 

Helen R. Connor 

Instructor of Physical Education 

Western State College of Colorado 

Gunnison, Colorado 


New Representative for W. Va. 

Louise McDonough, state representative 
of NSWA for West Virginia, announces the 
election of Anne Barry, Fairmont State Col- 
lege, to succeed her. 

The West Va. NSWA has increased its 
services to girls and women by establishing 
a rating board and by organizing a state 
committee. 


Oklahoma Activities 

Oklahoma NSWA activities for the year 
included: 

(1) Rural school playday conducted by 
Dr. Ellen Kelly and the physical education 
majors of The Univ. of Oklahoma. 

(2) OU playday in late April sponsored 
by the intramural class and physical educa- 


NSWA OFFICIAL SPORTS 
GUIDES 


Forthcoming Publications 
July 1 
Recreational Games, 


Volleyball Guide 75e 
July 1 
Aquatics, Winter Sports, 
and Outing Activities Guide 75ce 
(Contains new material on 
synchronized swimming) 


August 
Basketball Guide 50c 
Current Editions 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse. 1952-54 75c¢ 


Individual Sports: Archery, 
Bowling, Fencing, Golf, and 
Riding. 1952-54 75e 


Softball—Track and Field. 1953 50c 
Soccer-Speedball. 1952-54 75e 
Tennis-Badminton, 1952-54 75e 


Order from 


NATIONAL SECTION ON 
WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 
1201 St. N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


tion majors under the direction and super- 
vision of Maurine Bowling. 

3) WNORC ratings given in volleyball, 
basketball, tennis, softball, and swimming. 

(4) High school interscholastic meets in 
swimming, tennis, and golf. 

(5) OAFCW-Hockey Sports Day at Okla- 
homa A&M College, volleyball playday at 
Okla. College for Women, Dance Day (folk 
and square) Northeastern State College, 
basketball sports day, Oklahoma Baptist 
Univ., and an individual sports day at the 
Univ. of Okla. 


Nebraska News 

The Lincoln Board of Women Officials 
has held a basketball clinic and two volley- 
ball clinics this year. Each meeting in- 
cluded a discussion of rules and technique 
of officiating, a demonstration game by two 
national officials, and a rating session. These 
clinics were held at the Univ. of Nebr. un- 
der the auspices of the Dept. of Physical 
Education tor Women. 

At the NAHPER convention in Kearney, 
the Board presented a volleyball session 
which included interpretation of rules, ad- 
vanced techniques and strategy, skill tests, 
recreational type volleyball games, and a 
period for the officials rating examination. 

The physical education majors at the 
Univ. of Nebr. have been hosts to girls 
from 12 high schools. Almost 77 girls and 
13. sponsors, including physical education 
teachers and parents attended the playday. 
The girls were divided into eight teams to 
engage in volleyball, deck tennis, Nebraska 
ball, table tennis, badminton, duckpins, 
relays, group games, trampolining, and 
swimming. * 
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Meet the Majors —(/ro page 39) 

The club financed a page in the college 
year book, The Eagle, showing pictures of 
the members and officers. Then the girls 
sponsored a high school volleyball tourna- 
ment in the college gym. Trophies were 
awarded the winners and interest in our 
club grew. Also, the girls make a camping 
trip to Cumberland State Park each year. 

Fun was had by members at a Masquer- 
ade party. Clever winner dressed as a 
Lucky Strike cigarette package and escort 
was dressed as a match. 

Our vice-president was elected Secretary 
of the Associated Student Body. Our en- 
rollment now tops 63. 


Middle Tennessee State College 


‘The Amazon Party sponsored by the 
Physical Education Club was one of the 
most successful social events held on this 
campus in many years. ‘The girls made the 
dates, paid the bills, and did the breaking 
during the dance. Prizes were awarded for 
the most clever corsages which featured 
radish roses, cigarette clusters, candy hearts 
and other articles commonly found in girls’ 
dormitories. The boys and girls have asked 
that this be made an annual affair. Admis- 
sion was one cent for each inch of waistline. 

Ihe annual Bingo Party was as usual a 
big success. Prizes were donated by busi- 
ness men in town. general admission 
price was charged and each person played 
as long as he wished. The floor show was 
built around Cupid’s Darts. The feature 
was a skit depicting popular campus sweet- 
hearts. 

The fund for next year has already been 
started. The Dogpatch party on April 22 
featured a Sadie Hawkins race, slave auc- 
tion, costume parade, and the Big Grapple. 
Receipts were added to the travel fund. * 


Submitted by Allene Johnson, secretary, 
PEM Club, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


FAMOUS WOMEN 


Do you know these women in the field 
of physical education? See page 63 for 
the answers. 

1. Elizabeth Burchenal 
2. Jessie Bancroft 
3. Dorothy Ainsworth 
4. Josephine Rathbone 
5. Margaret Bell 
6. Rachel Bryant 
Margaret H’Double: 
8. Elizabeth Halsey 
9. Ruth Glassow 
10. Mabel Rugen 


Unseen Target 
on the upright rather than on the 
turf as for normal sighted archers. It 
is no more a “crutch” for aiming 
than is the point-of-aim precedure 
or various bowsight devices utilized 
by sighted archers. 

(9) Retrieving. A guide wire at- 
tached to a post to the left (two or 
three feet) from the shooting line 
and to the left hand side of the tar- 
get permits the blind student to go 
to and trom the target and shooting 
line. A strip of adhesive tape wound 
around the wire three feet from 
either end of the wire serves to warn 
the blind archer when the objective 
is approached. Additional straw 
bales on each side and above the 
target assist in retrieving of stray 
arrows. 


(from page 15) 


(10) Seoring. A_ braille target 
can be made to assist the blind stu- 
dent with scoring. This target is 
made by using fine sand particles in 
paint and painting alternate target 
circles with rough and smooth sur- 
faces. It is suggested that the normal 
target colors be used as the blind 
archer is taught to score arrows by 
“colors” to facilitate competition 
with sighted archers. 

This is the technique followed in 
teaching Rollie how to shoot a bow 
and arrows. The same technique 
should achieve successful results with 
other blind and partially sighted 
boys. 


Success of the Teaching 

The author also suspects that after 
becoming a proficient archer, a blind 
boy or girl might put away the sight- 
ing device and get excellent results 
while relying only upon the foot pegs 
and a keen kinesthetic sense. 

An archery range of 15 yards was 
later set up for Rollie in his back 
yard. The target was placed inside 
the garage to facilitate retrieving 
after wide shots and also to minimize 
danger from such shots. 

Rollie’s mother had this to say: 
“Until this year, | have dreaded the sum- 
mer season. Summers are so monotonous 
for Rollie. He can’t get out and play with 
the rest of the kids—so he must spend his 
time playing the piano or listening to the 
radio. But this year, with his own archery 
range and a membership at the neighbor 
hood swimming pool to keep him occu- 
pied and happy, I believe we'll all have a 
wonderful summer.” * 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


better FIT makes better SWIMMERS 


Plenty of give and take for active swim- 
mers in these fine suits... keep their form 
fitting comfort in and out of the pool. 


OCEAN POOL SWIM SUITS 

JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes in Copen Royal Seariet Green 
Standard Form Fitting Model SIZES: 22-46 
#147 Skirtiess, $21 dz. ¢ #1497 Front Skirt, $30 dz. 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model SIZES: 32-42 
#140 Skirtiess, $30 dz. «© #1450 Front Skirt, $36 dz. 

RIBBED KNIT SUITS 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES: 24-42 
#30 Skirtless, $16.50 doz 
COPEN ROYAL SCARLET 

#20 «©Skirtless, $13.50 dz. OXFORD GREY 
SEND FOR CATALOC 8B of complete SWIM line 


CEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


866 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK J, N.Y. 
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COAST TO COAST 


General Comments 


@ The Central District Association of the 
AAHPER met in Sioux Falls, South Da 
kota. Convention proceedings will be made 
available this year for the first time. 

There is considerable concern regarding 
the need for state directors for health, 
physical education, and recreation. Joe 
Neal of Minnesota is the only full-time 
state director in the Central District. 

Among resolutions passed by the Legisla- 
tive Council were: (1) a resolution express- 
ing the need for state directors for health, 
physical education and recreation in every 
state, (2) one directing the report of the 
Joint Committee on Desirable Athletic 
Competition for Children; and (3) one 
stressing the need for use of evaluative cri 
teria by colleges and universities preparing 
teachers in these areas. 

Mrs. Wilma Gimmestad, Midland Col- 
lege, took office as President, succeeding 
Leonard R. Marti, University of North Da 
kota. The new President-elect is R. B. 
Frost, South Dakota State College. Dr. M. 
Gladys Scott, State University of Iowa, re- 
places Louis F. Keller, University of Minne- 
sota, as District Representative on the 
AAHPER Board of Directors, 

For the first time a preconference lead 
ership training workshop was held. All 
state and district officers met to discuss mu- 
tual problems of membership, dues, news 
letters, conventions, and organization. The 
workshop group felt this meeting so help 
ful that a longer time has been set aside 
for the workshop next year. 


@ Over 1000 people registered at the East- 
ern District Convention recently held in 
Pittsburgh. large group attended the 
general session to see Ethel Kloberg, Board 
of Education, Baldwin, N. Y., turn. over 
the Association gavel to incoming president, 
Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania State College. 

Phe Representative Assembly selected 
Karl Oermann, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Presi 
dent-elect and established a new Recrea- 
tional Therapy section, 

Since the national convention will replace 
the Eastern District Meeting in 1954, all 
present officers carry over another year to 
plan the 1955 Boston convention. 

@ Attendance at the Midwest Convention in 
Madison was the largest in a number of 
years-—-1,380, Operating codes for sections, 
officers, and committees were reported. 
Funds were voted for use by section chair- 
men for incidentals in connection with the 


THE. NATIONAL 


limited to such 
incidentals as postage, telephone calls, 

\ workshop meeting for Association off 
cers was held prior to the official opening 
of the convention. The interchange of 
problems and their solutions was helpful. 

The President-elect for Midwest District 

is Margaret Bourne, Evanston High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. Carolyn Bookwalter, 
Indiana Univ., was succeeded by Paul Lan- 
dis, Ohio State Dept. of Education, as 
District President. The 1954 Convention 
will be held in Indianapolis. 
@ The 22nd annual Convention of the 
Northwest District Association convened at 
Missoula, Montana. George Sirnio, Ore- 
gon State Dept. of Education, was inaugu- 
rated as President, to succeed Agnes Stood- 
ley, Montana State University. Mabel 
Locke, University of Idaho, is the new 
President-elect. 

Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon, 
was elected to succeed H. H. House, State 
College of Washington, as District repre- 
sentative, AAHPER Board of Directors. 

Eugene, Oregon, was selected as the 1954 

convention city, One of the concerns of 
District officers is reorganization of the con- 
stitution and another is preparation of 
operating codes. 
@ The Southern District Association held 
a most successful convention in St. Peters- 
burg. It was unanimously voted by the 
Board of Directors and approved by the 
Representative Assembly to continue an- 
nual conventions, the 1954 convention go- 
ing to Biloxi, Mississippi. 

Efforts are being made to make the Ne- 
gro members feel more a part of the 
Association. At St. Petersburg, they had an 
entertainment committee and convention 
funds to carry on a program. 

Among the resolutions was one request- 
ing the new Federal Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to give appropriate 
recognition to the areas of school health 
education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion in the reorganization. The resolution 
is to be sent to government officials as 
well as the senators and representatives of 
the 13 states in the Southern District. 
Gilbert Hermance, Rice Institute, took of- 
fice as President, succeeding Elizabeth 
Moore, Louisiana State University. The 
new President-elect for Southern District is 
Dr. Caroline Sinclair, Madison College, Va. 
@ The Southwest District Association Con- 
vention was held in the new Student Union, 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan. 


conduct of section activities 
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Tucson, Arizona, was selected as the 1954 
convention. City. 

Catherine Wilkinson, Phoenix Public 
Schools, succeeded Dudley S. DeGroot, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, as President, and H. 
B. Hunsaker, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan, was elected President-elect. 

‘The recently organized survey committee 
recommended several changes in the struc- 
tural and functional organization — plan. 
Studies are being continued to reorganize 
the constitution, and to rewrite division, 
section, and committee operating codes. 

Convention proceedings will be made 
available. 


Health Education 


@ The Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education of the NEA and the AMA has 
just completed work on a companion vol- 
ume to the popular, authoritative book 
Health Education. The new volume is en- 
titled School Health Services. It may be 
obtained either from the American Medical 
Assoc., 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il., 
or the NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, 
D.C. Available in August, its price is $5.00. 
@ During the recent annual meeting of 
the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education of the NEA and the AMA, a 
number of resolutions were formulated. 
Our Association recommends the NEA per- 
sonnel on this Joint Committee and Dr. 
Elizabeth Avery, AAHPER Health Educa- 
tion Consultant, acts as NEA liaison person. 

The committee endorsed the report De- 
sirable Athletic Competition for Children. 

The committee urges that the prepara- 
tion of all teachers for their responsibili- 
ties for health education be given addition- 
al emphasis in both pre-service and in- 
service education. 

The committee disapproved of the use of 
oxygen for athletes and re-emphasized the 
need for experimental use of animals in 
research in medicine and surgery and rec- 
ommended that the humane treatment of 
animals used for such purposes be clarified. 
@ The following departments of the NEA 
were commended for their recent publica- 
tions in school health education: American 
Association of School Administrators for 
Health in Schools; Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development for 
Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools; 
and, Department of Elementary School 
Principals for Health in the Elementary 
School. 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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CLIP—A- 
COUPON 


WHAT TO DO 


1. Fill out each coupon you wish 
2. Clip them out (see p. 54, too) 
8. Send them to: 


Advertising Manager 
AAHPER 

1201 16th St.. N.W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


HOW IT WORKS 


You send all the advertisers’ coupons to us. 
This service is for your convenience. We will 
see that they are sorted and sent to the adver- 
tisers promptly, so that you will receive your 
order in time for summer and fall classes. 


MORE COUPONS COMING 


This feature will appear again in the fall 
in time for you to order material next year. 


FOR ADVERTISERS ONLY: 


Asa service to both advertisers and Associa- 
tion members, this coupon section has been set 
up. If you want to have a free coupon in the 
next feature, send your ad (one-half page or 
more) and copy for the coupon to the 


AAHPER Advertising Manager, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


No coupon space will be sold. We will receive 
the coupons from our readers. Each Friday, 
they will be sent on to you or the person desig- 
nated by you to receive them. * 


Check “The Literature You Want! 

World's Most lete Source 
NIE DART GYM EQUIPMENT 


elescopic Gym Seat Physical Therapy G Anthropometric 
Cata Equipment 


Orgonization................ 


Street Address 
City & State 


ASK 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana Toronto, Canade 


(CD Send me the 1953-54 Basketball Coaches Digest. 


Send Huntington's new, descriptive Manvel on 
Sweeping and Mopping Floors. 


NAME TITLE 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 
city STATE 


MOORE GYM SUITS 


C1 To help plan our September gym suit requirements, please 
seod us latest color booklet and complete information 
on Moore Gym Suits. 


[J Forward your brochure “Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” 


Name . Title 
Address 
B 4) K L E T Pianning Facilities 
The Athletic Institute 
209 S. State St. Floodlighting 
Chicago 4, Tl. Price each $.25 0 " 
Send me booklets I have checked. Re- Recreation for Community Living 
mittance for $ is enclosed here- Price each $1.25 0 
with. Graduate Study 
Price each $1.00 
Undergraduate Professional Prep- 
aration 
Price each $1.00 
Address Physical Education for Children 


TODAY’ Ss ; HEALTH, the mnosthly health n maga- 
zine published by the American Medica! Associa- 
tion. Authentic, reliable health information and 
health education material—presented in a well 
illustrated, readable style. Return this coupon 
for a free copy of TODAY’S HEALTH, also 
complete information on our Group Copy Plan 
for Schools, plus samples of the teaching aids 
prepared each month for school subscribers. 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY G STATE 
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CLIP-A- 
COUPON 


WHAT TO DO 


1. Fill out each coupon you wish 
2 Clip them out (see p. 53, too) 
3. Send them to: 


Advertising Manager 
AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


HOW IT WORKS 


You send all the advertisers’ coupons to us. 
This service is for your convenience. We will 
see that they are sorted and sent to the adver- 
tisers promptly, so that you will receive your 
order in time for your summer and fall classes. 


AAHPER 


Your professional library is your assistant 
in practical matters, theory, problems, advice, 
research, or just plain enjoyment. 


Use these coupons to order from: 


AAHPER Publication Sales 
1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


* Putting PR into HPER 
* Desirable Athletic Competition 
* Masters Theses 


Publication listing available on request. Also 
see inside back cover, this issue. 


NSWA 


Or perhaps you need some NSWA Guides. 
The new 1953 Softball-Track and Field Guide 
is now available. The 1952 supplement to 
Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual and 
guides covering all other individual and team 
sports will help you in teaching and matters 
of rules, procedures, dress, and regulations. 
Two guides to be published in July may now 
be ordered. 


Use the coupon to order now from: 


NSWA Sales 
1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Bill me Member 


Desirable Athletic Competition 
for Children 


Report of the Joint Committee of AAHPER, Society 
of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, and Elementary School Principals (NEA) . 
48 pp. 


Individual copies, 50¢ each; 2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 
10-99 copies, 25¢ each; 100 or more, 20¢ each. 


Check enclosed [] 


Developing Democratic Human 
Relations through Health, 
Physical Education, and 
Recreation 


AAHPER Yearbook, 1951 
Clothbound. 562 pp. 


Putting PR into HPER 


New public relations handbook designed 
for practical use by health educators, physi- 
cal educators, and recreation personnel. 


68 pp. $1.00 


Address 
Bill me Check enclosed [] 
Masters Theses in Health, 
Physical Education, and 


Recreation 
by Thomas K. Cureton 


Check below the publications desired 
1953 Softball Track and Field Guide 
1952 Supplement—Sports Teaching Aids: 
Audio-Visual (Card Catalogue) 
1953-55 Recreational Games—Volleyball Guide 
(July) 
1953-1955 Aquatics, Winter Sports, and Outing 
Activities (July) 
Quantity discounts available 


Payment enclosed Bill me. 
Name 


Address 
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win 
$4.25 

: 

Bill me Member Check enel. 

MECRERTION 

292 pp. $3.00 

: 
Check enclosed 
NEW NSWA PUBLICATIONS 

50¢ 
75¢ 


Coast to Coast (from page 52) 


Physical Education 


@ Through the Joint Committee on Rela- 
tionships with the Armed Forces, the Asse 
ciation is co-operating in the revision of the 
United States Air Force Athletic Sports 
Manual. A_ steering committee consisting 
of Leonard A. Larson, New York Univer- 
sity, Chairman; Jackson M. Anderson, Pur- 
due University; John M. Cooper, Univer- 
sity of Southern California; and B. E. 
Phillips, chief, Adapted Sports Division, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C., 
met at the Association offices for four days 
recently to work on the project. The proj- 
ect was under the guidance of Captain 
Jerome R. Needy, executive assistant, Spe 
cial Services, U. S. Air Force. 

@ Future hope in better progrmas and 
status for physical education is directly as- 
sociated with co-operation from all people 
concerned with physical activity. Coaches 
of athletic teams and physical educators 
must come together, pool their resources 
and work together or all phases of our. pro- 
grams will suffer. 

Officers of most state associations are 
concerned because so few coaches are in- 
terested in the professional meetings or 
areas of physical education other than ath- 
letics. Perhaps this lack of interest results 
from the failure of our meetings to arouse 
the imagination and interest of coaches. 
We must remember these people have 
chosen to specialize in one phase of physi- 
cal education and our meetings must pro- 
vide for these specialists just as we do for 
the generalists. 

There is no doubt our programs have 
grown broad and a variety of interests must 
be served. As people attend our meetings 
their interests are awakened and expanded 
but first we must reach them with the in- 
ierests they now have. 

The coaches and physical education peo- 
ple need each other. Together they can 
form strong organizations that will better 
serve the profession as well as the boys and 
girls. On the college level the NCAA and 
NAIA are both aware of the values of co- 
operative planning and effort, and AAH- 
PER is working closely with both groups. 
We need to strengthen and expand _ this 
feeling at the local, state and district level. 

Why not make one of our projects for 
next year better understanding and co- 
operative effort of coaches and_ physical 
educators? 


Recreation 


@ The United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Baseball Con- 
gress have organized a nation-wide baseball 
program for boys, age 18 to 21 years, called 
the Rookie League. Information on mem- 
bership in the Rookie League Division may 
be obtained by writing to the National 
Baseball Congress, Wichita, Kansas. 

e@ For practical suggestions and aids in 
evaluating camp, club, and community cen- 
ter programs, readers are encouraged to 
read the April 1953 Adult Leadership. * 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION. AND 


now. 


TODAY’S FINEST SCHOOL TOWELS 
... FOR “COST-CONSCIOUS” BUYERS 


You buy quality that leaves price forgotten with McArthur’s 
performance-plus Super Gym and Super-Turk School Towels. 
Woven of the best long staple, triple twisted two-ply yarns . . . 
full 20” x 40”, shrunk size to eliminate strain when in use . 
they thrive on rough service. Yes . . . for the longest-wearing, 


lowest-cost-per-use, school towel on the market . . 
McArthur . . . the towel with the economical School Towel Plan, 
and the free towel repair service. 

New, lower prices make McArthur Towels even more attractive 


GEO. M A T Il U it BARABOO, WIS. 


choose 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21,N.Y 


Sailing ee e (from page 23) 


mooring space can be rented for a 
reasonable price. Or, if you have a 
small boat, it can be kept in the 
garage and transported on top of 
the car or on a small trailer. Besides 
the obvious advantage of economy, 
this system enables the owners to ex- 
plore different lakes and rivers. 

Let’s not forget that you can sail 
without the cost of owning a boat. 
If there is a yacht club or harbor 
close by, it doesn’t need to cost a 
cent. There is a constant demand 
at almost every yacht club for crew. 
Often ,it is possible to get a steady 
berth for the season. And sometimes, 
they'll be glad to teach a beginner. 
Book on Sailing 

An excellent book on sailing fon 


the novice or a prospective owner of 
a boat is Sail Boating.’ It contains 
articles on how to sail, care of the 
boat, elementary racing techniques, 
and a section on different kinds of 
boats. * 


IMechanix TJilustrated (author), Sail 
Boating, published by Fawcett Publications 
Inc., Greenwich, Conn., 1952, 144 p. 75« 


RECREATION 


New Books... 


Recreation 


Tommy Trout, Charley Cottontail, Freddy Fox 
Squirrel, Billy Bass, Bobby Bluegill, and Bob 
White, by R. W. Eschmeyer. Oxford, Ohio: 
Fisherman Press. 1952. 50c¢ each, paper 
bound 


(from page 43) 


Steeplechasing, by John Hislop. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 1952. 256 pp. 
$7.50 


General 


Thunder Road, by William C. Gault. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1952. 188 
pp. $2.50. 

Making and Keeping Friends, by Wm. ( 
Menninger. Chicago: Science Research As 
sociates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., 1952, 49 
pp 10 


Class Tested Filmstrips. Jam Handy Or 
ganization, 2821 KE. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
11, Michigan. 1953. Free 

The Role of Groups in World Reconstruction, 
by Charles E. Hendry. New York: Woman's 
Press. 1952. 202 pp. $2.75. 

Democracy Begins in the Home, by Ernest 
Osborne. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 192 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 Fast 38th St., 
New York 16, N. 1953. 28 pp. 
Helps for Teachers of the Foreign Born. Adult 
Education Association of the United States 
of America, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W 
Washington 6, D.C. A new quarterly pub 
lication. $1.00 per year. * 
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VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


by JOHN A. FRIEDRICH 
Chairmar Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich 


TELEVISION 


in Teaching Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 


Recentty tHeRe has been a great deal of 
talk relative to the role of television in edu- 
cation. How does television affect us in the 
field of physical education? Certainly we 
must admit that television is a splendid ad- 
dition to the audio-visual field. It has many 
unique advantages to offer. It combines 
sight and sound, thus presenting a much 
more complete personality of the subject 
than radio, It offers an immediacy of ex- 
perience that no other medium can dupli- 
cate. A tennis class, for example, can watch 
an actual championship match as it is be- 
ing played. 

Closed circuit television offers numerous 
possibilities, especially in our field. A 
movie is usually shown to one class. Tele- 
vision can be shown to a whole “city of 
* A national champion in archery, 
such as Howard Hill, could teach an entire 
community various fundamentals of arch- 
ery via television in the same time in 
which he might visit only one school. 


classes.’ 


Limitations 

It must not be forgotten, however, that 
each tool of education, each medium of 
communication, has not only its own 
unique and definite advantages, but its 
own very real limitations as well. Televi- 
sion, too, is limited and has numerous dis 
advantages. Sereens are still too small for 
most effective educational usage, although 
this can be overcome. ‘Television produc- 
tion costs are prohibitive for most educa- 
tional institutions and sponsorship for pro- 
grams is difficult to obtain. ‘Television of- 
fers only one-way communication — the 
audience cannot talk back or ask questions 
as is possible in regular class situations. 
Trying to tie programs in with teaching 
needs and purposes, as well as scheduling 
the most workable time periods, presents 
a tremendous problem in television. 

Attempting to regiment classes via tele- 
vision would be in many ways contrary to 
certain basic educational principles to 
which we adhere students’ 
needs, interests, and differences. “Live” 
television, by its very nature, cannot be se- 
lected, previewed or evaluated in advance 
as can other materials of instruction. Since 
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the most eflective learning results from di- 
rect observation based upon a thorough ad- 
vance knowledge of the instructional mate- 
rial being used, the foregoing is indeed a 
serious limitation. 

At present, considerable emphasis is be- 
ing given to telecasting sports events. Al- 
though this is commendable, its actual val- 
ue as far as physical education is con- 
cerned is questionable. 


Opportunities for Us 


In the field of health, physical education, 
and recreation, television can play an im- 
portant part. It can be instructional. It 
can provide a fine media for motivation. 
It can assist in promoting and selling our 
program to the public. It can reach a 
maximum number of people and it can 
provide opportunities not otherwise af- 
forded to see and hear the experts. Let us 
not forget, however, that in our field learn- 
ing by doing has and always will be our 
most effective method of teaching. 

Television has much to offer us, although 
its use is limited in many respects. Tele- 
vision is a new tool with which we can 
work. It is up to us to use it and use it 
effectively. Unless we take advantage of 
the opportunities open to us in television, 
education and physical education may be 
left standing by the wayside as they were 
in the case of radio. It would be a grave 
mistake to let this same thing happen with 
television. The tool is there. It’s up to us 
to sharpen it and keep it from rusting. 


EDUCATION FOR CHILDBIRTH 


A series of four motion 
pictures... 


Prenatal Care 
Labor and Childbirth 
Postnatal Care 
A Normal Birth 


Typical Comments: 
"The information in the films is ex- 
actly what the students want to 
know.'"'—COLLEGE 


"The films have made a tremendous 
contribution to our classes.” 


COLLEGE 


“Reactions and comments were 
healthy, favorable and enthusiastic." 


HIGH SCHOOL 


“used in our two Junior Colleges ... 
in physiology, marriage and child 
development.’ — CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 

"Definitely these films have a place 
in senior high school classes, espe- 
cially when the majority of the girls 
become homemakers and mothers 
soon after graduation.” 


HIGH SCHOOL 
For PREVIEW and price information write: 


MEDICAL FILMS, INC. 


116 Natoma Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


LOOPFILMS, AGAIN 


In the March issue, Loopfilms for Teach- 
ing Sports was the topic of this column. 
In response to questions on sources of 
loopfilms, your audio-visual editor reports 
that loopfilms can be made quite reasonably 
or can be purchased from Soccer Associates, 
10 Overlook Terrace, New York 33, N. Y. 
on these sports: soccer, golf, table tennis, 
cricket, tennis, field hockey, basketball, rug- 
by, gymnastics, and track and field. 

Loopfilms on the new approved Red 
Cross method of artificial respiration are 
now available from AAHPER at $4.50, set 
of 4 loops. Order from AAHPER, 1201 16th 
St.. N. W., Wash., 6, D. C. 


FIRST AID CHARTS 


A completely new set of first aid instruc. 
tion charts will be published by the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross this month. 

Produced with the assistance of noted 
artists and educational authorities, the set 
consists of 27 charts, 28 by 40 inches. In- 
cluded are four anatomical paintings in 
full color; two pictorial charts illustrating 
transportation methods and artificial respi 
ration; two charts in full color illustrating 
poisonous snakes and plants; four charts 
devoted to safety and the place of first aid 
in education; and 15 topical charts on fa- 
miliar first aid subjects. 

A complete set of charts, together with a 
chart stand consisting of tripod and foun- 
tain head, can be purchased for $11.50 
postpaid. The charts alone can be pur- 
chased for $8.75 per set, postpaid, and the 
chart stand alone for $3.00 postpaid. Or- 
ders can be placed with local Red Cross 
chapters. 


NEW FILMS 


Bird Hunt. !6mm., sound, short. Univ. of 
Calif. Extension, Los Angeles 24. 

Film shows 2 small boys hunting birds 

with an air rifle. The story of the film will 
have considerable impact for adults also as 
the boys encounter death for the first time. 
Press photos, 8 x 10, are also available on 
request. 
Babies. 16 mm.—running time, 55 minutes. 
Filmed under the auspices of the Georgia 
Dept. of Public Health. Produced by the 
Medical Audio-Visual Inst. of the Assoc. of 
American Medical Colleges. 

A midwife training film photographed in 
rural Georgia. Distribution to official health 
agencies, accredited hospitals, medical so- 
cieties, accredited nursing associations and 
government agencies with programs of 
health education in foreign countries. Price 
$150. Center for Mass Communication, A 
Div. of Columbia University Press, 413 
West 117th St., New York 27, N. Y. * 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 

and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4, 
Elementary, High or College levels 
ONE SET $2.00 POST PAID 

New York City Approved List 
Write te: RUTH E. GOLD 

6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 
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FIRST CHOICE 


for 


FIRST AID 


... for treating 
~ BURNS ana MINOR INJURIES 


‘Vaseline’ Sterile Petrolatum Gauze Dressings 
are preferred by most medical authorities and 
used by the Armed Services, fire departments, 
rescue squads, disaster units, and for first aid 

in industry, schools, camps, athletics ...as the safe, 
soothing, and simple wound covering of choice. 
Get a stock today at any drug 

or surgical supply store 

No, 1 size—3” x 36” Strips 
No. 2 size—3” x 18” Strips 
No. 3 size—6” x 36” Strips 
Always Sterile... Always Ready 

CHESEBROUGH MFG CO., CONS'D, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Professional Products Division 


Heat-sealed in 
handy, compact 
foil-envelopes 


Vaseline 


TRADE-MARK 


um Gauze Dressings 


Sterile Petrolat 


? 


SEND FOR THIS SPORTS FILM GUIDE, TODAY! 


Contains a full listing of more 
than 1000 16mm motion pic- 
tures and slidefilms on athletic, 
physical education and recrea- 
tional subjects. 


More than 45 different sports and recre- 
ational subjects are covered. 


Each film listing shows the title 
of the film, its running time, its 
source, its cost for rental or 
purchase and a brief deserip- 
tion of the contents, 


This comprehensive, up-to-date 
film guide is a “must” for all 
who use sports films for instruc- 
tion or entertainment. Send for 
your copy today! 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Send me a copy of “Sports Film Guide.” I enclose herewith a check for one 


dollar. 
NAME 


Guide is 814 x 11 inches, ADDRESS 


44 pages. Price $1.00 
CITY 
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RESEARCH QUARTERLY ABSTRACTS—MAY 1953 


by HYMAN KRAKOWER 


llege of the 


CumBer, Frances A., and W. Har- 
KIS, The Composite Criterion and Its Relation 
to Factor Analysis. 

The authors suggest that if a well-de- 
fined factor pattern exists, several compos- 
ites should be developed for completeness. 
They point out that a composite attained 
by averaging scores of all variables repre- 
sents only one factor, Another point em 
phasized is that factor analysis may be used 
to test certain hypotheses about the opera 
tional Organization of a set of variables. 
Components that may be quite important 
in understanding the variables and the in- 
dividual differences in motor performance 
that they reveal may be overlooked unless 
a systematic analysis of inter-relationships 
is made, 


Fox, KATHARINE, Beginning Badminton Writ- 
ten Examination. 

‘This article presents a statistical analysis 
of a knowledge test for college women stu 
dents in beginning badminton classes. ‘The 
analysis covers the distribution of scores, 
reliability, curricular validity, item validity, 
and item difficulty. The examination proved 
reliable. It was found that the curricular 
validity would be improved if the pooret 
items on rules were replaced by items deal- 
ing with techniques and strategy. A copy 
of the examination is appended. 


GOFLLNER, WILLIAM A., The Court Ball Game 
of the Aboriginal Mayas. 

The author presents a determination of 
the origin, development and diffusion of 
the court ball game in ancient Middle 
America. Also, the specific rules, techniques, 
equipment used, and the construction of 


the ball courts have been studied and pre- 


Another factor covered is the cul- 
tural importance of the ball game to the 
Mayas and the tribes who subsequently 
played it. The total time during which the 
game was played ranges from 700 A.D. to 
at least 1765: ‘This span of almost 1100 
years makes it the longest played organized 
game known in the New World. 


sented, 


Henry, FRANKLIN M., The Oxygen Require- 
ment of Walking and Running. 

The writer has formulated a theoretical 
equation for predicting speed of horizontal 
walking and running as a function of oxy- 
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gen requirement. A formula has been de- 
rived, based on exponential terms for the 
oxygen metabolism, that seems to describe 
the presently availabie range of data on 
the oxygen requirement of running. A 
similar formula involving more general as- 
sumptions is found to describe the data on 
walking. ‘wo sets of empirical formulae 
are presented for practical use in predict- 
ing speed from oxygen requirement and 
oxygen requirement from speed. The need 
for more basic data is emphasized. 


FRANKLIN M., Dynamic Kinesthetic 
Perception and Adjustment. 

Kinesthesia, the muscle sense, would seem 
to represent one of the most vital areas for 
physical education research. However, a 
search reveals an almost complete absence 
of concern with this topic. 

Phe author studied two types of kin 
esthetic adjustment with respect to accu- 
racy of response. In one, the subject was 
required to press against a spring-loaded 
lever, while blindfolded, varying his pres- 
sure in such a manner that the lever did 
not move even though the spring was 
caused to vary irregularly in pressure b» 
the action of a motor-driven car. 

In the other, the subject moved his arm 
and body backward or forward as_ neces- 
sary in order to maintain a constant pres- 
sure on the lever. 

In another test, the subject signalled 
whenever he perceived a change in the 
pressure exerted by the lever. Data analysis 
revealed a reasonably close correspondence 
between the average perception of pressure 
change and ability to respond by main- 
taining a constant pressure during the ir- 
regular cam_ cycle. 


Lovetrss, JAMES C., Duties of the State Di- 
rectors of Health and Physical Education. 

This is a compilation of check-list re- 
sponses received from all 39 state direc- 
tors: the data were organized into three 
major parts. Part one contained general 
information: -experience, education and 
legislative acts, rules and regulations. Part 
two contained the general administrative 
tasks involved in carrying out his duties. 
Part three indicated the degree of respon- 
sibility. 


Massey, BenJAMIN H., Burris, F. HUSMAN, 
AND CHARLES L. Kenor, The Effect of Pos- 
ture on the Brachial Sphygmogram as an In- 
dication of Cardiovascular Condition. 

The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine whether heartometer brachial pulse 
waves recorded with the subjects in the ly- 
ing or standing position, or measures based 
upon wave differences due to the effects of 
posture, demonstrate more statistically sig- 
nificant mean differences between groups 
formulated on the basis of a criterion of 
cardiovascular fitness, than do waves re- 
corded in the sitting position. 

The analysis of the data was carried out 
by dividing the subjects into groups repre- 
senting good fitness and poor fitness. ‘This 
was done in three different ways: using as 
criteria an 880-yard run; previous participa- 
tion in competitive sports; and current 
sports activity. 

Pulse rates, determined hearto- 
grams, recorded in lying, sitting, and stand- 
ing positions, and pulse rate differences, 
due to postural effects, demonstrated for 
groups differing in endurance fitness means 
which differed in the direction commonly 
associated with good and poor cardiovascu- 
lar condition, but these differences were not 
statistically significant. 

Changes in posture from lying to sitting 
to standing caused a progressive decrease 
in the systolic amplitude of the waves and 
a progressive increase in pulse rate. The 
diastolic amplitude of waves was lower for 
the standing posture than it was for the 
lying and sitting postures. 


McCur, Brtty Foster, Constructing an In- 
strument for Evaluating Attitudes Toward In- 
tensive Competition in Team Games. 
Attitudes toward athletic competition in 
team games are at present undergoing radi- 
cal revisions. A first step toward making 
an appraisal of this reaction to athletic 
competition is to gain a knowledge of pres- 
ent status. The purpose of this study was 
to develop a procedure which would make 
possible an objective and reliable assess- 
ment of individual and group attitudes to- 
ward intensive competition in team games. 


Rotorr, Louise L., Kinesthesis in Relation 
to the Learning of Selected Motor Skills. 

The purpose of this study was two-fold: 
(1) to continue the development of a bat- 
tery of tests measuring kinesthesis, and, (2) 
to investigate the relationship, if any, be- 
tween kinesthesis and the learning rate of 
college women in certain motor skills. 

The eight tests of kinesthesis all have 
merit for use in other studies working on a 
battery of tests. A battery of recommended 
tests is given. It was found that there is a 
positive relationship between motor ability 
as measured by the Scott test and kinesthe- 
sis as measured by this test. 


Scurupp, MANFRED H., The Differential Ef- 
fects of the Development of Athletic Ability 
of a High Order. 

Basically, this study was aimed at deter- 
mining the present adult status of a group 
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who had at one time shown evidence of 
unusual athletic talent. It was conducted 
as a comparative analysis of two groups of 
college graduates of 1932, 1934, 1936 or 
1938. 


The study attempted to determine which, 
if any, of a number of factors would oper- 
ate to differentiate the present adult status 
of the two groups. These factors were prin- 
cipally in the areas: occupational and eco- 
nomic status; health; leisure activities; 
opinions on social, political, and economic 
issues; civic activities; military service; edu- 
cational background; aspects of collegiate 
life; and a number of miscellaneous fac- 
tors. 

Those who possessed athletic talent of a 
higher order also possessed certain other 
characteristics which showed considerable 
significance. It gives a more complete pic 
ture of what the athletically talented are 
like. They continued to show an interest 
in activities of an athletic nature. They 
were more conservative and vocationally 
had higher incomes. More of them were 
in service, more entered as officers, and 
tended to serve in the Navy. 


Situs, FRANK D. AND Perer W. Everett. The 
Relationship of Extreme Somatotypes to Per- 
formance in Motor and Strength Tests. 


In this study 14 mesomorphs, 13 endo- 
morphs, and 16 ectomorphs were given 12 
physical tests and ¢ ratios were computed 
to determine the statistical significance of 
the obtained differences between the 3 
groups. 

These differences did not indicate that 
any of the 3 body types was superior to 
the other two body types in strength, agil- 
ity, speed or endurance. However, on the 
basis of the statistically significant results 
that were obtained, it was concluded that 
mesomorphs are superior in strength, speed, 
agility and endurance. Excess weight is a 
handicap to endomorphs and_ insufficient 
strength is a handicap to ectomorphs in 
the performance of physical tesis. 


Wyttr, A., A Survey of 504 Families 
to Determine the Relationships Between Cer- 
tain Factors and the Nature of the Family 
Recreation Program. 


The intent of this study was to ascertain 
the status quo of family recreational pro 
grams, to determine the factors which most 
seriously affect the family’s participation in 
these programs, and to discover which ac- 
tivities serve as unifying, strengthening 
forces in the development of family life. 

The types of activities most frequently 
used in the family recreation program are 
those that are not highly organized, re- 
quire little, if any, advance or preliminary 
preparation, and are in a wide range of 
activities. The great majority of the fami- 
lies have few interests in common. A sig- 
nificantly high percentage of the families 
felt they had an unsatisfactory recreation 
program, and that they have achieved 
stronger family unity as a result of par- 
ticipation. 
FOR HEALTH 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 


Editor, International Rel: r ommitte 
Recreation, and Health, Un 


Foreign Periodicals 


Action by the Joint Council on Interna- 
tional Affairs, approved by the Legislative 
Board of the AAHPER, has made the Uni- 
versity of Maryland library, at College 
Park, a depository for foreign periodicals 
pertaining to physical education. 

At the present time, copies of the fol- 
lowing publications are available: Germany 
—Die Leibeserziehung, Sport und Leibesey 
und Leibeserzie- 
hung. \India—Bulletin of Physical Education 
(English). Japan—School Physical Educa- 
tion, New Physical Education, Health and 
Physical Education (all in Japanese). 
England - -Athletics Weekly, Bulletin of 
Physical Education, Ling Journal of Physi- 
cal Education. South Africa-—Vigor, Jour 
nal for Physical Education, Healthful Liv- 
ing and Recreation. France—L’Hygiene par 
V’Exemple (in French) . 


zichung, Leibesubungen 


Abstracts 

The Research Committee of Phi Epsilon 
Kappa, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Henry Montoye of Michigan State, is mak- 
ing an attempt to abstract research articles 
from foreign publications and is using, in 
part, this depository. 

The present plan is to create, in co-opera 
tion with professional persons in foreign 
countries, a routine exchange of their pub- 
lications for The Physical Educator, official 
publication of Phi Epsilon Kappa. ‘The Re 
search Committee, upon receiving the for 
eign journals, will review them and _ select 
noteworthy Inter 
ested professional groups will translate, or 
have translated, at least one article each 
year, in exchange for which the Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Fraternity will bind all translations 
into one 


articles for translation. 


volume and will send a copy to 
each group contributing a translation, 
Complete success depends on the support 
given by various professional groups and 
college departments of physical education 
throughout the country, 
will insure our having timely and useful 
the accomplish 
throughout the 


Full co-operation 
information concerning 
ments of our colleagues 
world. 

It is suggested that other organizations 
might like to undertake similar projects in 
other areas. For example, it would be de 
sirable if various organizations would take 
specific responsibility for reviewing note 
worthy articles for publication; also, news 
items pertaining to events and VIP's abroad 
could be publicized. Thus, we can become 
intimately acquainted with our professional 


friends and their work. 


RECREATION 


versity of Maryland 


by L. M. FRALEY 


Dear f lege f f | Fd 


hysica 
College Park, Md 


Organizations wishing to make use of 
these materials may request thém through 
the inter-library Additional informa 
tion may be secured by writing to: Dorothy 
F. Deach, Dept. of Physical Education for 


Women, Univ. of Md., College Park, Md. 


loan. 


Swiss Teacher 
Dr. Dorothy S. Ainsworth has received 
an application from a young woman in 
Switzerland who teach this 
country, She is prepared to teach rhyth 
mic gymnastics, rhythmic education, and 
foundations of anatomy and massage. If 
interested, contact Dr. Ainsworth at Smith 

College, Northampton, Mass. 


wishes to 


U. S. - Britain Teacher Exchange 

Word has that 
four exchange physical education teachers 
with Great. Britain. 

U. S. Teachers, June Bellen, 
Lincoln Hg S., San Francisco, Calif.; Jane 
Hunninghaus, Amador H. S., Pleasanton, 
Calif.; Mildred FE. Moore, Burlingame H. S., 
Burlingame, Calif.; Marian MeGinn, Horace 
Mann Jr. H. S., Lakewood, Ohio. 

British Teachers: Margaret J. Vross, Gors 
Secondary M. Road, Swansea, 
Wales; Dorothy R. Milk, Secondary Modern 
School, Durrington, Wilts, England; Mar- 
garet EF. Butts, Notre Dame deSion, Worth 
ing, Sussex, England; Margaret 
Stephens, Sart School, 
Neath, Glamorgan, Wales. 

In addressing these exchange teachers it 
is necessary to identify them by writing on 


been received there are 


Abraham 


Gors 


and 


Cwrt Secondary 


the envelope, ex¢ hange teacher. 


World Confederation for 
Physical Therapy 
Practitioners in physical therapy 
and ancillaries who specialize in the treat 


doctors 
disease by means of electrical ap 
paratus, the like—from 13 
countries will meet in London in September 
for their first The 
event is organized by the World Confedera 


ment of 
massage and 


international Congress 
tion for Physical Therapy 

The Congress will be held in the Central 
Hall, Westminster, Sept. 7-12, and the pro 
gram will be concerned with the applica 
tion of physical methods in widely different 
spheres of medicine. 

An exhibition is being staged of appa 
ratus used in connection with physical ther 
the first 
solely to 


apy. It is believed this will be 


international exhibition devoted 
this purpose, and will afford an opportun 
ity for practitioners to compare the prod 


ucts of different countries. 
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How We Do It 


(Continued from page 48) 
Fifteen minutes for our Orchesis 
Group to give a dance demonstra- 
tion. 

Forty-five minutes for the students to 
compose elementary studies based 
upon limited movement suggestions. 

(4) Thirty minutes for a film on dance. 

For the 70 girls who attended this work- 
shop, I was surprised and pleased to re- 
ceive only one criticism—that the girls 
would have preferred to do more dancing. 


Program, 1952 


This year a pre-workshop meeting was 
again held to determine just where the 
stress should be placed to give the greatest 
assistance to the teachers. I felt that I 
would like one particular area emphasized 
to give the students an opportunity to real- 
ize the countless variety of dance possibili- 
tics in a limited area. The teachers, how- 
ever, again favored an all-inclusive pro 
gram. Upon suggestions from the teachers, 
this is an outline of this year's Dance 
Workshop: 


(1) One hour of general technique work 
including flexion and extension, 
swings, stretching, locomotion, and 
rhythmic work. I directed this, cli- 
maxing my section with a rhythmic 
locomotion pattern in the form of a 
short composition. 

One hour, divided into 15 minute 
periods, in which the students (who 
were divided into four groups) would 
rotate from four sections of the gym, 
participating in each of the follow- 
ing techniques directed by one of 
our student teachers: 
a) Basic turn, 
b) Side and back fall. 
c) Stall bar stretching. 
d) Ideational work with body lead 
patterns, 
Reorganizing the students into more 
workable groups, and intermingling 
the schools, I gave each group a slip 
of paper on which was listed three 
movement possibilities and instruct 
ed them to organize a study for us, 
using just the movements on the pa 
per, which could help them suggest 
a story or mood, or which could be 
just interesting dance movement, and 
to be prepared in 45 minutes, 
Leaving the teacher-trainers in charge 
fo answet questions, we teachers went 
into a separate room and held an 
informal discussion, led by one of 
the senior high school teachers, on 
the subject of “How to Stimulate a 
Dance in Our High 
This subject was selected 


Desire for 
Schools.” 
because some of the teachers had 
complained that they would give 
dance to their students, but there 
seemed to be no desire for it. Oth 


ers had said there was too much em 


phasis upon sports in their schools 
for them to cope with. As a result 
of our discussion, however, the fol- 
lowing is a list of our conclusions: 
a) Emphasis in a physical education 
program depends upon the teach- 
er’s training and her interest in 
and enthusiasm for the subject. 

There seems to be a greater de- 

sire for dance on the part of 

most of the students than there 
is preparedness on the part of the 
teachers to meet the need. 

The teachers realize their needs 

and requested assistance in the 

form of: 

(1) A more workable section of 

dance to be included in their 
secondary curriculum of study 
sent out through the office of 
the State Director of Health, 
Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. 
Assistance of advanced dance 
students from our university, 
who desire teaching experi- 
ence, in the development of 
dance clubs in their schools. 
‘The opportunity of attending 
our university Orchesis Group 
for some techniques for their 
own advancement. 

(5) We returned to our group of stu- 
dents and felt a keen sense of satis- 
faction as we watched them enthusi- 
astically apply the techniques that 
had been introduced to them that 
morning. Student teachers and high 
school teachers alike were pleased 
with the evidence of an appreciable 
SUCCESS. 

It was evident to me that aside from the 
four purposes T originally had in mind this 
particular meeting had also accomplished 
the following: 

(1) Students training to be teachers were 

given an opportenity to direct a 
large group of students in an ideal 
situation. 
Teachers came together discussing 
mutual dance problems and drawing 
conclusions which were workable for 
a state-wide program. 


Follow-Up 


As follow-up work, I sent a letter to our 
state director and have been given a great 
deal of hope in securing more workable 
material for the secondary curriculum of 
study. Letters were also sent to each of the 
teachers giving suggestions of texts they 
might use to advantage for the present 
year's dance work. A quite complete list 
of techniques covered at the workshop was 
given the attending teachers in order to 
facilitate a continuation of them in their 
class work. 

Because the 150 students partici- 
pated in our workshop this year completely 
filled our gymnasium, it was the expressed 
wish of the group that we plan to hold two 
next year so that more students might take 
part. 


OPEN HOUSE 


by CLAUD NELSON, jr. 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Va. 
MANY A PHYSICAL education director 
has longed for an appropriate, inexpensive 
way of educating his organization and his 
community to the values of instruction and 
activities in his field. 

At Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., the 
physical education staff has found what 
appears to be a highly promising method. 
Hampton simply put staff and student in- 
genuity and muscles to work on an infor- 
mal “behind the scenes’ type of Open 
House, letting 1500 people from the cam- 
pus and the surrounding community see the 
department “at work.” 


Essential Features 


(1) Begin early, (7 p.m.) and don’t run 
too late (10 p.m.). 

(2) Organize the program so that people 
can leave early without feeling cheat- 
ed. The main feature was a series ot 
simultaneous “continuous active ex 
hibitions,” extremely informal, in 
which spectators were encouraged to 
take part under the supervision of 
physical education majors. ‘Take part 
they did, in everything from dart- 
throwing to weight-lifting, sampling 
camping equipment, or risking their 
equilibrium on the trampoline. 

For those who prefer definitely sched- 
uled “events,” present evenly spaced 
and brief “special events,’—as, for 
instance, in the swimming pool at 
7:30; folk and creative dancing, at 
8:00; gymnastics, at 8:30; and recrea 
tional games such as badminton and 
table tennis, at 9:00. 

Include a solid educational emphasis, 
through charts, pamphlets, and other 
illustrative material on matters such 
as kinesiology, problems of coaching, 
organization and administration of 
elementary and high school courses, 
first aid and safety, materials and 
methods in physical education, place 
ment of graduates in the field, dem- 
onstration of skills, departmental or 
ganization, body mechanics, school 
health problems, athletic games 
equipment, and camping. 

(5) Open everything to your public—ot- 
fices, equipment, athletic records and 
trophies, even your locker rooms. 
Thus, they can see what your needs 
are as well as the advantages your 
program has for them. (This might 
be optional, depending on the local 
situation.) 

Don’t forget the “icing on the cake.” 
The Hampton exhibit had a skele 
ton at the entrance, posing as “Phys 
ical Education Director”; a “bloomer 
girl” act on the trampoline, put on 
by two male physical ed majors; 
card games, darts, refreshments, and 
a TV set, tuned in on a boxing match 
which began at 10:00 p.m., as the 
demonstrations and exhibits closed. * 
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NTRAL DISTRICT 


Edwin R. Elbel 


Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Central District Association Convention 


Central District AHPER held its annual 
convention in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
Mar. 25-28, and the following are the new 
officers for 1953-54: 

President, Mrs. Herman Gimmestad, Mid- 
land College; President-elect, R. B. Frost, 
South Dakota State College; Past-President, 
Leonard R. Marti, Univ. of North Dakota; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fdwin R. Elbel, Univ. 
of Kansas; Vice-President, Health, Anita 
Aldrich, Kansas City Public Schools; Vice- 
President, Physical Education, A. Gwendo 
lyn Drew, Washington Univ.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Recreation, Randall Watkins, Univ. 
of Wyoming; Vice-President-elect, Health, 
Carl Wear, Univ. of Nebraska; Vice-Presi 
dent-elect, Physical Education, Douglas 
Evans, Wash. High School; Vice-President- 
elect, Recreation, Garnett Stone, director of 
Recreation, Denver Public Schools; and 
Representattve to National Assembly, 
Gladys Scott, State Univ. of Lowa. 


lowa Frank D. Sills 


Summer Workshop at SUI 


The Div. of Physical Education, State 
Univ. of Iowa, is sponsoring a workshop 
in physical education and athletics for sec 
ondary schools, June 22—July 3. 

Visiting speakers and consultants include: 
Dr. Esther French, professor and head, 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education for 
Women, Illinois State Normal Univ.; Dr. 
Clyde G. Knapp, associate professor, College 
of Education, Univ. of Ill.; and Lyle Quinn, 
executive secretary, lowa High School Ath 
letic Association. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing: Louis E. Alley, University High 
School, State University of lowa, lowa City. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 


YOUR DISTRICT REPORTER 


Governor's Leadership Conference 


Dr. Frank D. Sills, D. K. Braniger, and 
Clarence Hill, represented the IAHPER at 
the Governor's Conference, April 12-14. Dis 
cussion topics included (1) State School 
Finance and School District Reorganization 
(2) Educational Television, (3) Curricu 
lum, (4) Citizen’s Advisory Councils for 
Schools, (5) Character Fducation, (6) Se 
lection and Recruitment of Veachers, and 
(7) School Plants. 

The topic which received most emphasis 
was that of Educational ‘Television. Plans 
for a statewide system have been considered 
by the lowa State Legislature. 


Spring Workshop 


The 1953 Spring Recreation workshop 
was held, April 24, at Parsons College, Fair 
field, Lowa. 

Ihe general theme was Recreation for 
Communities Under One Thousand. The 
program was divided into general and sec 
tional meetings, a noon luncheon, and an 
evening square dance. 

The speaker at the noon luncheon was 
Dr. Harry M. Gage, former President of Coe 
College, who spoke on the subject of geron 
tology. 


Sports Show 


Through the co-operation of Towa State 
College, the Ames Public Schools, and Ray 
Donels as co-ordinator, the infantile paraly 
sis fund was increased by almost $3,000 
this winter, 

Featuring such acts as Theresa Anderson's 
North High School rope jumpers, the Nis 
sen trampoline, and the Pershing Rifles 
Drill Team, a variety of physical education 
acts were presented to an audience of 5,000 
This show was presented at the Iowa State 
College armory, January 27, 


Minnesota Glenn R. Gerde 


MAHPER Spring Convention 


The annual spring convention for the 
state association was held at St. Cloud 
Teachers College, April 11. 

Ihe program for the various sections was 
as follows: Recreation, G. B. 
Fitzgerald, Univ. of Minn.; Mental Health 
Through Recreation and the Handicapped 
Child, Fred Chapman, Univ. of Minn.; 
Modern Dance, Ora Buchanan, Owatonna, 
Minn.; Golf Clinic, Les Bolstad, Univ. of 
Minn.; Tennis Clinic, Eddie Colletti, St. 
Cloud Teachers College. 


Summer 


RECREATION 


Mary Taggart of Mankato Teachers Col 
lege spoke at the noon luncheon and a 
student section was formed 


Car! E. Willgoose 


Director of Hea'th and Physical Education 
Osweao State Teachers College 
Osweqgo, New York 


1953 EDA Conference 

At the EDA Conference held in Pitts 
burgh, Pa., April 19-23, highlights of the 
program were such topics as: the dividing 
line between amateurism and professional 
ism; the future of little league baseball; 
athletic 
school level; the quality of professional 
preparation; community leadership; prob 


competition on the elementary 


lems of school camping; the need for im 
proved public relations; and the lack of 
trained recreational personnel 

New officers for 1953-54 ave: President, 
Dr. Lloyd M. Jones; President-elect, Mn 
Karl H. Oermann; Vice-President, Health, 
Grover Mueller; Vice-President-elect, 
Health, Elena Sliepeevich; Vice-President 
Physical Education, Marian Purbeck; Vice 
President-elect, Physical Education, Dr. Fl 
mer B. Cottrell; Vice-President, Recreation, 
Dr. William F 
Treasurer, Dr. William 


Grimshaw; and Secretary 
Meredith 


District of Columbia Blythe Hedas 
Annual Spring Conference 


The DCAHPER annual conference was 
held May 16 at American Univ., Wash 
D. C. Speakers included: Ruth Abernathy 
Univ. of Calif.; Belmont Farley, director 
Press and Radio Relations, NEA; Bernice 
Moss, Univ. of Utah; and Elsa Schneider, 
specialist for Health Instruction, and Physi 
cal Education, U.S. Office of Education 

Group discussions were held on the re 
sponsibilities and opportunities for better 
understanding and co-operation in’ public 


relations 


Massachusetts Miriam C. Clark 
New MAHPER Officers 


\t the spring meeting of the MAHPER, 
the following officers for 1953-54 were 
President, Dr. James A. Wylie 
President-elect, Elena Sliep 


elected 
Boston Univ; 
cevich, Springfield College; Vice-President, 
Physical Education, Anna Anderson, Spring 
field College; Vice-President, Health, Di 
Clem W. Thompson, Boston Univ.; Vice 


President, Recreation Warren Huston, 


Newton Public School; and Secretary and 
Editor of Newsletter, Miriam Clark, Con 
cord High School; Treasurer, Monte Flagg, 
Abington Public Schools 
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Vermont Ava C. Burgess 


VAHPER Meeting 


The annual Spring Conference sponsored 
by the VAHPER, Coaches Association and 
the Dept. of Recreation was held in White 
River Junction, April 9. Ambrose Gilligan, 
director of Athletics, Whitehall, N. Y., was 
guest speaker, and the afternoon program 
featured a baseball clinic for men and a 
dance workshop for women 

Officers elected were: President, George 
Ratcliffe, White River Junction; Vice-Prest- 
dent, Peggy O'Day, Morrisville; and Secre- 
tary- Treasurer, Ava Burgess, Montpelier. 


Dale Harman 
Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Indiana George F. Cousins 


IAHPER Spring Meeting 


The IAHPER spring meeting was held 
at Pokagon State Park, Mar. 27-29. Approxi- 
mately 200 members registered for the 
meeting, 

Program chairman was Forrest M. Wood, 
South Bend. Meetings were held by level, 
subject matter emphasis, and special group 
consideration. General session speakers fea 
tured Rev. W. R. Eckels, ‘Toronto, Canada; 
Reuben Belhmer, Indianapolis; John Col- 
lier, National Recreation Assoc.; Mary Jane 
Burt, Terra Haute, and Dr. Jay B. Nash, 
New York Univ. 

Officers elected were: President, Richard 
Tiernan, Richmond; President-Elect, Hes 
ter Beth Bland, Indianapolis; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Health, Paul Boehm, South Bend; 
Vice-President, Physical Education, Ken 
Meyer, Rensselaer; Vice President, Recrea- 
tion, Magdaline Davis, Indianapolis; Sec 
retary, James Blozie, Fort Wayne; Treas- 
urer, John Magnabosco, Muncie; and Mem- 
ber-at-Large, Grace Fielder, Fort Wayne. 
Michigan 


Emma Doerr 
Women's Golf Clinic 


A golf clinic for the beginning golf 
teacher will be held at the Univ. of Michi- 
gan, June 17-19. ‘Techniques of teaching, 
improvement of personal skills, use of vis 
ual aids, tips on purchase and handling of 
equipment, and other aspects of the total 
golf program will be presented. For fur- 
ther information write: Dr. Margaret Bell, 
chairman, Dept, of P. E. for Women, Univ, 
of Mich., Ann Arbor. 
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Ohio Paul E. Landis 
Newly Elected OAHPER Officers 


The following officers were elected for 
1953-54: 

President, Gertrude Eppler, Bowling 
Green State Univ.; Vice-President, Rudolph 
Memmel, Cincinnati Public Schools; Treas- 
urer, Louis Keller, Findley Public Schools; 
Business Manager, Al Fendrick, Ashland 
Public Schools; Editor, Robert Kaplan, 
Ohio State Univ.; Associate Editor, P. C. 
Bechtel, Ohio Dept. of Education; Asso- 
ciate Editor, Antoinette Lowry, Bexley Pub- 
lic Schools; and Secretary, Paul E. Landis, 
Ohio Dept. of Education. 


Recipient of OAHPER Meritorious Award 

Gertrude Eppler, Bowling Green State 
Univ., was the recent recipient of the Cer- 
tificate of Merit given each year to those 
individuals who render unstinted and valu- 
able service to the health and physical edu- 
cation profession in the State of Ohio. 


West Virginia Ruth Robinson 


Driver Training Workshops 

At a meeting of the W. Va. Driver Edu- 
cation Assoc., Apr. 3-4 at the Dept. of Pub- 
lic Safety Training School, plans were made 
for teacher training workshops in driver 
education to be held at W. Va. Univ., Aug. 
10-14 and at Marshall College, Huntington, 
Aug. 17-21. 


Marjorie Eastabrooks 


Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State Office of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 


NWAHPER Newly Elected Officers 


At the recent Convention of the North- 
west District Association held in Missoula, 
Mont., Apr. 16-18, the following officers 
were elected for 1953-54: 

President, George Sirnio, Oregon State 
Dept. of Education; President-elect, Mabel 
Locke, Univ. of Idaho; Vice-President, 
Health, R. K. Cutler, Univ. of Wash.; Vice- 
President, Physical Education, Glen Galli- 
gan, State College of Wash.; Vice-President, 
Recreation, Marga Hosaeus, Montana State 
College; and Secretary-Treasurer, Dorthalee 
Horne, Univ. of Wash. 


Washington Marjorie Eastabrooks 


Dr. Jay B. Nash Visits Northwest 


Dr. Jay B. Nash, chairman, Dept. of Phys- 
ical Education, Health, and Recreation, 


New York University, was a featured speak- 
er on the program of the Inland Empire 
Education Association meeting in Spokane, 
Wash., April 1-3. This meeting draws some 
3,000 school people from Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

Dr. Nash spoke at a general session and 
at several Section meetings, including a 
joint session of the health and _ physical 
education sections. 


Through co-operative planning by the 
colleges, Dr. Nash spent several days in 
Washington. He visited the State College 
of Wash., Pullman; Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Cheney; Central 
Washington College of Education in Ellens- 
burg; and the Univ. of Wash., Seattle, meet- 
ing with staff and students. While in Seat- 
tle he also met with the junior and senior 
high school principals and with the King 
County AHPER. 


Coaching Clinic at Central Washington 

A coaching clinic at Central Washington 
College, Ellensburg, will be held June 15- 
17. The clinic will feature L. R. “Dutch” 
Meyer, Texas Christian Univ., on football, 
and William H. H. “Tippy” Dye, on bas- 
ketball. ‘wo units of credit are given. For 
further information write: Leo Nicholson, 
clinic director, Central Washington College. 


Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Tennessee Carrie Belle Herd 


University of Chattanooga 


Women majors at the Univ. of Chatta- 
nooga raised funds to finance delegates to 
the AAHPER convention in St. Petersburg. 
During the spring they led recreational ac- 
tivities in Chattanooga Valley Community 
to add to the fund. The biggest money 
raising event was a school square dance 
stagette, held in the gym in the afternoon. 
The girls called the dances and made all 
the arrangements. Admission was 25c¢ a 
couple and enough money was made to pay 
for travel expenses for the trip. Five stu- 
dents went to the convention, 

‘The U-C Annual Playday was held April 
23. All high schools in the area participated 
by sending their senior girls to the univer- 
sity. The program consisted of games, dem- 
onstrations by U-C students, and presenta- 
tions of honors: WAA awards, intramural 
cup to winning organization, Jacobs- Thomas 
cup for leadership and service presented to 
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the most outstanding senior girls in the 
physical education department. 


Texas Mary McCain 


Health Education Workshop 

A workshop in health education will be 
held at the North Texas State College, 
June 8-August 28. Elementary and second- 
ary school teachers, nurses, principals, su- 
perintendents, and community leaders are 
invited to attend. For further information 
write: Health Co-ordinator, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


Caskey Settle 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Newly Elected Officers, 1953-54 

Officers clected at the Southwest District 
Convention were: President, Catherine Wil- 
kinson, Phoenix, Ariz.; President-elect, H. 
B. Hunsaker, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan; Vice-President-elect, Health, 
Ronald Thomson, Arizona State College, 
Tempe; Vice-President-elect, Physical Edu- 
cation, John Cooper, Univ. of Southern 
Calif.; Recreation, J. Tillman Hall, George 
Pepperdine College; and Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Margaret Klann, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe. 


Arizona Sally Henry 


Phoenix Recreation 
The city of Phoenix Park Recreation 
Dept. is preparing for the biggest summer 
program in its history. About 67 mainte- 
nance men, 105 recreation leaders (includ- 
ing life guards) , and 11 administrative per- 
sonnel will be on the staff. 


State Tennis Tournament 
The Arizona State Open Tennis Tourna- 
ment was held April 16-19 at the Univ. of 
Arizona. Over 300 players from California, 
New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona partici- 
pated, 


Elementary Track Program 

Tempe Grammar School has developed 
a streamlined track program. In March, 
an intramural track meet was held to de- 
termine grade winners and select members 
for the school track team. During April, 
this was followed by the School Track Meet, 
the District School Meet, and a State ‘Track 
Meet. 


In-School Camp 
The second annual Jn-School 
brought the four ‘Tempe 


Camp 
elementary 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 


schools, together April 20—-May | in the 
Prescott mountain area. Camp was held 
in two sessions with approximately 100 
youngsters from grades 6-8 in attendance 
per week. Staff included classroom teachers 
and principals from elementary schools, and 
student teachers from Arizona State College 
served as counselors. 


California Hilda Clute Kozman 


State Officers for 1953-54 


At the CAHPER State Convention held 
in Fresno in April, the following officers 
were elected to serve the coming year: 

President-elect, H. J. McCormick, Sacra 
mento State College; Vice-President-elect, 
Health, Welen Jensen, Public 
Schools; Vice-President-elect, Physical Edu- 


Fresno 


cation, Dale Hoskin, Los Angeles County 
Vice-President-elect, 
Edwin Hubbert, recreation director, Gar- 
dena, Calif.; Executive-Secretary-Treasurer, 
Verne Landreth, Bureau of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Sacramento. 

Maud Knapp, this year’s President-elect 
will serve as State President, 1953-54. 


Schools; Recreation, 


Playground Safety 


\ new check list for playground safety 
may be secured from Rod Overton, 955 W 
Grand St., Oakland, Calif. The checklist is 
useful for periodic inspection of all play- 
ground equipment. 


Slim'n Trim Classes 


A total of 57 Slim’n Trim Classes for 
women are now in full swing at municipal 
playgrounds throughout Los Angeles. The 
classes are condueted in the morning, offer- 
ing busy housewives sessions combining fun, 
and health-building activities. 

Instruction in how to stand, walk, and sit 
is an important feature of the courses, as 
well as valuable pointers on how to avoid 
fatigue while performing home chroes, 
Rhythms, relaxing exercises, sports and 
games, and social activities such as dancing 
parties, teas, and luncheons are features of 
the programs. 


Recreation Leadership 


The Univ. of Southern Calif. is develop 
ing a new graduate program in recreation, 
Chico State College will soon select a new 
staff member to head the recreation leader 
ship program. The Univ. of Calif., Los 
Angeles, is planning new courses in camp 
ing and outdoor education. The second An- 
nual Institute for Professional Leadership 
in Leisure was held last April at UCLA 
and was received with enthusiasm by pro- 
fessional workers in the recreation field. 


Rex Turner for NEA President 


California teachers, including many 
members of the CAHPER, have undertaken 
a campaign in support of Dr. Rex Turner's 
candidacy for NEA President. California 
has not supplied an NEA President since 
1923 and many teachers in the state feel 
this is the year to do it again. Dr. Turner 
is widely known in the State, not only as 


RECREATION 


an educator but as an active leader in the 
CTA and the NEA. Turn out for Turner 
is the slogan of his supporters. 


Democratic Leadership 


A noteworthy session at the recent State 
Convention of the CAHPER was the How 
You Can Do It program led by Frances 
Todd of the San Francisco Public Schools 
A demonstration was given on democratic 
procedures in instructing a coed volleyball 
class. A panel discussion followed on vari 
ous points raised by the demonstration. *® 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 
offer 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 


in 
ARCHERY... RIDING... DANCE 
June 28-july 4 


450 W. 24th St., 


WOMAN COUNSELOR 
Opportunity for Permanent Connections 
Good Salary plus Living Expenses 
Take charge of Water Front at 
Private Girls Camp 
in Northern Wisconsin 


Wire to Edna Wasserman, 6935 Merrill Ave., 
Chicago 49, Ill. 


Answers to It’s A Quiz 

(See page 51) 
In the area of folk dance. Gulick 
Award winner. Honor Award Fel 
low in 1951 
Interested in children and collected 
games. Wrote the book 
Honor Award Fellow in 1931 
Wrote numerous articles and books 


C,ames 


in the field of history and sports 
techniques. Worked toward the un 
derstanding and the exchange of 
ideas between people of different 
nations. Honor Award Fellow in 
1949. 

Is in the field of correction. She 
heads the correction department at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. She wrote 
Correcttwe Physical Education. 
Head of the Physical Education De 
partment and is a medical doctor at 
the University of Michigan. She has 
written many articles on health of 
the college girl 

the first AAHPER Consultant: in 
Physical Education and Women's 
Athletics 

In the area of modern dance. She 
is at the University of Wisconsin 
She worked on the international 
committee in the sports area. Honor 
Award Fellow in 1940 

Research work at the University of 
Wisconsin. Honor Award Fellow in 
1945 

Author of many books in’ physical 
education and several books and 
articles of health education as cor 
related to physical education 
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American Playground Device Co. 2 
American Squares Book & Record Shop 44 
Dear AAHPER: Athletic Institute, The Cover Il, 57 
Berman Chemical Co. 49 

As a member of the Dance Section, I have wel- Capezio, S., Inc. 44 
comed the opportunity to identify myself with Chatile & Company, A. 46 
others interested in dance teaching. The all-day Chesebrough Mig. Co., Cons'd. sa 
Dance Section meetings at National and District Cons Sit 


Cc ticut Coll 46 
Conventions have been especially inspiring. 


Dudley Sports Company 49 
In addition, I find in the JOURNAL of the Gilbert, Pia 46 


AAHPER many helpful articles by outstanding au- Gold, Ruth E. 56 
thorities in dance and "Spotlight on the Dance" Gretsch Mfg. Co., Fred 44 
keeps me up to date on dance programs throughout Halprin-Lathrop Dance School 4 
13 


the United States. JOURNAL advertisements keep Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
MacGregor Co., The 


McArthur & Sons, George 


a i McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Anyone interested in dance instruction should teed 


find membership in the AAHPER well worthwhile. Medical Flim, Inc. 


The Dance Section is an active group, with many Moore Co., E. R. 
committees working to serve the members. 


me well informed on teaching aids for the dance. 


National Schoolcrafters, Inc. 
Si 1 National Dairy Council 
National Sports Equip. Co. 


Ocean Pool Supply Co. . 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Rawlings Mfg. Co. 

Russell Records 

Selva & Sons, Inc. 
Teela-Wooket Camps . 


Chairman, National Section 


Today's Health Magazine 
on the Dance 


University of New Hampshire 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


COUPON SECTION 
Athletic Institute, The 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred 
Moore Co., E. R. 
Today's Health Magazine 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 120! 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


Address TYPES OF 


MEMBERSHIP 
Regular $ 5.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Professional _ 10.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $3 for Research Quarterly) 


Student 

(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Student 

Professional 


(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 


Renewal 


(Type of membership) 


[) Please bill me. (Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Jan. "53 Apr. "53 Sept. "53 
(No subscription available without membership.) 
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DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS* 


Research Methods Applied to Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Rey. Ed. 1952. 535 pp. 
Developing Democratic Human Relations Through 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, 1951. 562 pp. This first yearbook presents methods 
for the acquiring of democratic concepts and attitudes 
through childhood, early and late adolescence, and adult 
hood. 

Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1950. 
138 pp. 

Masters Theses in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1930-46. Thomas k. 4,000 
theses, completely cross-indexed by subjects and areas. 
292 pp. 

Doctorate Theses Reported by Graduate Depart- 
ments of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, 1930-46 inclusive. T. K. Cureton. 39 pp. 
National Conference for the Mobilization of Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation— 
Highlights. 1951. 24 pp. 

National Conference for the Mobilization of Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation— 
Complete Report. 1951. 71 pp. 

Recent Bibliographies in Health Education. 

The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report 
of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education 
of the National Educatiton Association and the American 
Medical Association. 1951. 18 pp. 

Costume Cues. Prepared by Frances Bascom and Char 
lotte Irey of the National Section on Dance. Costumes for 
modern dance. 1952. 32 pp. 

Source Materials for Teaching Dance: Vol. I—Mod- 
ern Dance and Children’s Rhythms, Selected list of 
recordings, piano music, books, and articles. Edited by 
Margaret Erlanger of the National Section on Dance. 
80 pp. 


Cureton, Over 


NO DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS AND FILMS 


Recreation Bibliography. 71 pp. 

Evaluation Schedules for Major Programs in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation, pre. 
pared as part of the American Association of Colleges 


* 10% discount on single copies to AAHPER members only 
10-99 copies, 25 


as follows: 2-9 copies, 10% 


$5.00 


$3.00 


50¢ 


$1.00 


$1.00 


allowed, single copy discount will not apply 
** No single copy discount. NEA discount on quantity orders 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today 


100 or more, 33 1 3% 


AAHPER 
PUBLICATIONS LIST 


Check this list of professional helps 
available to you as an AAHPER member 


for Teacher Education accreditation plan. 1952. A set 
of schedules (all 3 areas) 

Separate schedule (one area) 

Loopfilms on Artificial Respiration, 4 loops: |. Get 
ling person into position; 2. Back-pressure arm-lift on 
Back-pressure arm-lift' on one knee; 4 
Complete with adapter to fit any 
projector and commentary. 

Physical Education for Children of Elementary 
School Age. Recommendations of a representative Na 
tional Conference on Elementary School Children. 1951. 
17 pp. 

College Facilities for Physical Education, Health 
Education, and Recreation — Standards for Design and 
Construction. The College Physical Education Associa 
tion. 1947, 133 pp. 

Convention Proceedings of the College Physical Ed- 
ucation Association 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1949, 195), 
1952. each 
American Academy of Physical Education—Profes- 
sional Contributions No. I. Papers and reports pre 
sented at the annual meetings 1950, 1951, 94 pp. 
American Academy of Physical Education—Profes- 
sional Contributions No. 2. 
sented at the annual meeting—-1952. 


two knees; 3. 
Changing operators. 


Papers and reports pre 
88 pp. 


NEA DISCOUNT ONLY** 


Putting PR into HPER. A Public Relations Handbook, 

published jointly by the AAHPER and the National 

School Public Relations Association, 68 pp 

Physical Education in Small Schools. 1948. 158 pp 

Health. Physical Education, and Recreation in 
Small Schools, 1948. 67 pp 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS 


Desirable Athletic Competition for Children. A 

guide for those concerned with athletics for children. 
Discount as follows: 2-9 copies, 35c each; 10-99 copies, 
25c each; 100 or more, 20c each. 

Physical Education—An Interpretation. 
sion of the Platform for Physical Education 
as follows: 2-9 copies, 35c each: 10-99 copies, 25¢ each: 
100 or more, 10c each. 


Third ver 
Discounts 


On quantity orders, NEA discount 
When NEA discount is 


ORDER BLANK 


lo insure most effective service and save handling charges, please enclose cash, check or postal money order with this blank 


DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS 


Quantity 


AAHPER Member [) Non-Member ([) 


Quantity 


Bill me 


PUBLICATIONS AND 


NEA DISCOUNT 
ONLY 
Quantity 


NO DISCOUNT 


FILMS 


Vo Quantity 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
PUBLICATIONS 
Quantity 


[) Amount Enclosed 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


1201 16th Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


$2.00 


$1.75 


$1.00 
$1.00 


50c¢ 


50c 


$1.00 
$4.50 
‘ $2.50 | 
50¢ 
5 
6 
6 | 
7 
‘ 
$1.50 
$1.00 
$1.50 
| 
50c 
3 
| | 
l 
= 
| 
2 
50c¢ 
No. 
No. 
| 
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Ts leadership and popularity of 
Medart Gymnasium Apparatus 
is universal. Practical design, su- 
perior quality, skillful craftsmanship 
and exceptional durability have 
made it the unmatched favorite 
among schools, colleges, the U. S. 
Armed Forces, Olympic Games and 
championship meets all over the 
world. 


Whether your budget is large or 
limited—whether you need a single 
item of equipment or all that is re- 
quired to furnish an entire gym— 
Medart is your logical choice. Never 
surpassed in value; always conform- 
ing precisely to all Official Stand- 
ards, Medart Gym Apparatus can 


MEDART'S LINE OF GYM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE 


Climbing Poles & Ladders Anthropometric Equipment 
Boxing Rings & Bag Supports Basketball Backstops 
Vault, Jump & Game Standards Basketball Scoreboards 
Stall Bars Football Scoreboards 
Physical Fitness Apparatus Telescopic Gym Seats 
Rowing Machines Steel Lockers 


be specified with complete confidence Pulley Weights Wire Baskets & Racks 
that nothing better is made. Mats & Mat Trucks ... plus virtually any equipment 


Physicai Therapy Equipment for the gym. 
If you are concerned in the planning, 
building, furnishing or moderniza- Write For Literature 
tion of a gymnasium, it will pay you : 
to consult with Medart. 80 Years of FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
experience is at your service without f | 
obligation. 


3544 DeKalb St. « St. Louis 18, Missouri 
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e 
e 
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